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OUR NEXT COLOR PLATE. 

With the Bazar to be published on January 1, 1898, the 
opening number of Volume XXXII... our readers will receive 
a beautiful Fashion Plate in color, representing an elegant 
street costume of peculiar timeliness and distinction. 





Vesers. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signa illustrated in the BAZAR Two of the models in the 
pres nt number are accompanied by cut patterns Full in- 
Sormation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 


on page 1091 


OUR COMING NUMBERS. 


fPCHE next number of Harper's Bazar will be the ini- 

tiol number of a new volume, volume thirty-first, of 
a useful and brilliant career in journalism. Coming out 
on New-Year's day, 1898, the Bazar will be in time to 
wish every scader a long and happy life, as well as the 
conventional lappy New Year 

The next number will contain the opening instalment 
of a fascinating serial by William Black, *‘ Wild Eelin,” 
with illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. Mrs. Sherwood, 
studying in her inimitable manner different contenipora- 
ry American types, will furnish a unique sketch en- 
titled ‘* The Fashionable Girl.” 

Emma Calvé, the distinguished prima donna, has pre- 
pared especially for the Baza an article entitled * Voice- 
Culture for Girls.” In this paper the great singer tells 
girls what to do and what t avoid, speaking with the 
authority and prestige of successful experience 

The fashions of the coming numbers will be peculiarly 
timely, showing women what to wear at in-door functions 
in the height of the winter season. The first hints of 
spring fashions will be given in the early January issues 

f the Bazar 


HOW TO BUY CHEAP THINGS. 
t by do this well requires what might rightly be referred 
to as an art initself. It is not an easy art to acquire. 
It involves the possession of a clear judgmeut, an un 
failing sense of fitness, a knowledge of what good things 
are, and a quick perception of right values and relations. 

Of all these, a knowledge of what good things really 
are is the most important—good things in the way of 
color, of texture, and of form; good things, too, in the 
way of usage, custom, habit. For with this kuowledge 
the individual is able to avoid that which is a bad imita- 
tion, while still choosing something suggesting certain 
features or elements of the better things. He knows, in 
other words, what to escape from when his weakness for 
i bargain is assniled 

In this knowledge of what the best things are is always 
included that of a right understanding of the uses for 
which these things were originally made, created, or es- 
tablished. And without this knowledge one might better 
not buy at all, whether of the costly or of the cheap. 

That which sometimes seems but one of the frivolous 
accessories of life is apt only to be frivolous and false 
when the attempt is made to regard it in any other light. 
Originally it had some purpose to serve, either one of 
utility or one of decoration pure and simple. Get at the 
raison @étre of all things, then, and you cannot go far 
astray 

** What a lovely pitcher!” said one woman. 
cents,” replied the other, laughing 
know how to buy,” sighed the first 

To kuow how to buy, then, means an ability to resist 
the temptation of buying a pitcher simply because it is 
cheap, and taking it only when, while cheap, it offers 
with itself some beauty or quaintness of form, some hon 
esty or integrity of purpose, and this without pretending 
to be anything which it is not, 

Never buy colored glass simply because it is cheap. 
You introduce into your house a discordant note which 
will destroy the peace of mind of those who are sensitive, 
and contaminate the taste of growing children. Color 
costs more than anything else, and if fine shades and 
tones are sought for they must be paid for, whether in 
glass, in ribbon, in silk, or any manufactured article. To 
remember this is to save one’s self and to spare one’s 
friends 

If cheap things are to serve an ephemeral purpose, as a 
ribbon for an afternoon, for instance, or for a fancy dress, 
and one cannot afford to buy the better kind, then buy 
the cheap, use it with discretion, but feel no disappoint- 
ment or chagrin if it does not outlast a neighbor’s more 
expeusive purchase. And do not make the cheap price a 
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standard for ad the nicer ribbons to be bought in fu- 
ture. 

Cheap articles of dress should be inconspicuous and 
unobtrusive. One is pretentious who buys cheap jew- 
elry, cheap ornaments, or cheap satins for personal wear, 
hoping to make au impression with them. It is better 
to be honest and straightforward, betier to go without; 
then no law of good taste is violated. Muslin for a dress 
has a quality of its own, and commands a respect which 
cheap satin would forfeit. A dress of cheap muslin may, 
besides, be both dainty and charming, and lend a certain 
dignity; but adress of cheap satin, when one of more rich- 
ness is required, becomes only vulgar and out of place. 
Cheapness, allied with pretentiousness, is a monstrosity ; 
therefore fight shy of both. 

When decoration with gold is imitated, tawdry and 
glaring effects are produced. One who buys an article 
thus decorated can never hope to escupe a sense of falsity 
in the impression made by it; therefore one is foolish to 
be deluded in that direction, no matter how much one can 
buy for little. 

Form, outline, shape, proportion, speak for themselves, 
and one forgives the material of which an object is made. 
A bit of common pottery with beautiful outlines is of 
greater value than the costliest porcelain of bad proportion 
or with an inappropriate scheme of decoration. A stone 
jug is better worth buying than an ornate glass vase with 
no meaning or honesty of purpose in it. 

Therefore think first of all for what purpose you in- 
tend particular objects. Do not be led away by an idea 
of getting ornaments or decorations. Ornamentation and 
decoration come after utility, First choose the appropri- 
ate, the needful. Get those things which best serve these 
purposes,and bear in, mind that the cheapest of wares is the 
dearest when it is inappropriate or pretentious. L. H. F. 
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MRS. NANCY ALLISON McKINLEY. 


j HEN, on the 4th of last March, the simple cere- 

mony took place at Washington by which a Presi- 
dent of the United States was inaugurated, one of the 
most touching features of the occasion, one which made 
the swiftest appeal to the popular heart, was the pregence 
there of the President’s venerable mother. Everybody 
was happy that, in her serene age, Mrs. McKinley had 
lived to participate in the triumph of her distinguished 
son, and all over the country men and women spoke of the 
dear lady as ‘‘ Mother McKinley,” taking her to their 
hearts and rejoicing with her in the joy which was the 
fan, ag and crown of her useful and benignant life. 

Now, just on the eve of the Christmas season, the be- 

reavement which has come. to the White House, and to 
the old homestead in Ohio, is shared in some measure by 
families everywhere, who, gathering around the yule-log, 
are aware of the shadow which Mrs. Nancy McKinley’s 
death has brought to those of whom, in our simple repub- 
lican fashion, we speak and think as familiarly as of our 
own kindred. She was a woman of rare qualities and 
strong character, this mother who has passed away in the 
fulness of her ripe age, within two years of her ninetieth 
birthday. Born in Pennsylvania, on April 21, 1809, she 
passed her girlhood on her father’s farm near what is now 
the city of New Lisbon, and when twenty years old she was 
married to William McKinley, Sr., who died in Novem- 
ber, 1892. Of their nine children four survive, two sons 
and two daughters, aud one of these sons has ‘arrived at 
the highest eminence in the gift of this nation. 

We may, without fear of exaggeration, speak of “ Mo- 
ther McKinley ” as a typical American woman; a matron 
firm, judicious, and wise, admirably efficient as a house- 
keeper, beloved as a friend—such a wife and such a mother 
as we have been used to see presiding graciously in our 
unostentatious homes, a woman of devout life and tran- 
quil poise, whose ‘‘ thinking of others makes one think of 
her.” 

During the illness which suddenly struck her down, the 
sympathy of the whole country was with her family, and 
the newspapers day by day were breathlessly scanned by 
eyes which had never even seen her son, though they 
watched him as he knelt by that dying bed, and waited in 
sorrow for every least particular a the last hours. Sym- 
pathy like this is genuine, and thrills us with that touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin. 

On December 14 she lay in her last rest, in the First 
Methodist Church at Canton, of which she had long been 
an active member. Flowers overflowed everywhere, sent 
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by friends from every part of the land, in testimony of their 
affection and respect. The bloom of roses and lilies al- 
most hid the draperies of mourning. A very distinguished 
company, members of the cabinet and their wives, mem- 
bers of Congress, people prominent in many ways, and a 
host of acquaintances gathered around the relatives,and the 
simple services were shared by a number of clergymen, 
all of them Mrs. McKinley’s friends. The Rev. Dr. Man- 
chester, an old comrade in arms of President McKinley, 
spoke fittingly of the deceased as of one who had walked 
with God; a woman whose creed had been the unfaltering 
faith of the Christian; a woman to whom motherhood had 
been life’s crowning glory, the gentle mistress of her own 
house, tenderly but firmly ruling like a queen in her own 
home. Cheerful, capable, strung, patriotic, she had done 
well for her generation. 

In the heavily pouring rain the funeral procession 
passed slowly to the cemetery, and as the darkness fell, 
the dear remains were laid away to rest. And there, in 
the care of Him ‘‘ who giveth His beloved sleep,” they 
were left under the flowers, and the world went on in its 
way, the better for the quiet life of one good woman who 
had filled the measure of her years with duties well and 
faithfully done. 





TS second public rehearsal and concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society occurred on Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 10, and on Saturday evening, December 11, all 
available space in the large hall of the Carnegie building 
being thronged on both occasions. Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica 
Symphony ” figured in the programme as the opening num- 
ber, and was followed by Grieg’s piano concerto in A 
minor, op. 16. Dr. Hans Richter’s interesting and effec- 
tive arrangement of music taken from the final act of 
“ Siegfried,” and from the first part of ‘‘ Die Gétterdim- 
merung,” completing the list. The orchestra, under Herr 
Scidl’s leadership, gave fine renderings of the symphony 
and the Wagner selection, in addition to providing ex- 
cellent support for M. Pugno, the soloist, in the concerto. 
There are those who would quarrel with Herr Seidl be- 
cause of his reading of the ‘‘ Eroica,” yet as it now stands 
—for he has considerably modified his treatment of the 
work—the interpretation blends a certain regard for tra- 
ditions with independent thoughts concerning the great 
master’s probable ideas and intentions. It is a temptation 
to enter more fully into this subject, in order to point out 
certain effects which no other leader has secured, but 
analysis must be deferred for want of space. M. Pugno 
proved a delightful exponent of Grieg’s composition, and 
on being recalled added a Chopin polonaise. It must be 
confessed that he at times exaggerated contrasts in tone- 
color and forced his forte passages beyond the bounds of 
good taste, but these defects were fortunately only notice- 
able at rare intervals, and he completely won his audience 
by the delicacy of his touch, the brilliancy of his tech- 
nique, and the virility of his style. 


It is a long step from the Philharmonic concert to a 
matinée performance of ‘‘ Daphne on the Pipes of Ar- 
cadia,” a comic opera offered by Mr. Bagby as the at- 
traction for the second Monday of the series now in 
course of progress at the Astoria, but one takes it the 
more easily in view of the refinement and charm to be 
found in the work for which Miss Marguerite Merington 
and Mr. Arthur Bird stand responsible. It goes without 
saying that the brilliant author of ‘‘ Letterblair” has 
produced a libretto which includes sparkling lines, deli 
cate fancies, and graceful verses. Perhaps its literary 
merit and its suggestive fun may prove hinderances 
to its re easily grasped by the average theatre - 
goer. At all events, there was something of relief in the 
laugh that followed Gumbo's.sally, ‘‘ Sing a love-song, 
but not ‘Ben Bolt,’” which was humor with a true ring 
in it, and within reach of everybody. Mr. Bird's set- 
ting was in every respect appropriate and sympathetic. 
The solo numbers, concerted pieces, and the orchestration 
were, one and all], far above the average, and it was easy to 
discern that the composer had caught the spirit of the 
book, his work being also suggestive in its humor, as, for 
example, in the theme—and its treatment—associated with 
the King of the ~~» deliciously and intentionally remi- 
niscent of Grieg’s Mountain King in the Peer Gynt suite. 
The chief réles in “* Daphne” — which, by - the - bye, was 
mounted with great care and adorned with extremely 

retty scenery—were sustained by Miss Nedda Morrison, 
Mrs. A. L. Baldwin. Mr. MacKenzie Gordon, Mr. Robert 
Stuart Pigott, Mr. Heinrich Meyer, and Mr. Perry Averill. 
Miss Ethel Irene Stewart—a young girl whose beautiful 
voice has already won a hearing, and who is about to sail 
for Europe with the hope of completing her studies 
abroad — made her début as Phyllis, a shepherdess, and 
sang the music allotted to her very sweetly. Mr. Bagby 
announces for his third Monday a romantic opera by 
Tend Hubay, a setting to the famous drama ‘‘ Le Luthier 
de Cremone.” The opera will be sung in the original 
tongue 


For the second entertainment of the Society of Musi- 
eal Arts, Mr. Andrews produced Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Por- 
trait de Manon,” with M. de Bassini as Le Chevalier des 
Grieuz, M. Wiallard as Tiberge, Madame Chalia as Jean 
Vicomte de Moncerf, and Mile. de Brélor as Aurore. “Le 
Portrait de Manon” is a sequel to Massenet’s more cele- 
brated work ‘‘ Manon,” and is a very attractive piece of 
the lighter order of one-act operetta. It was very well 
acted, and everything that was said or sung could be 
easily followed by the audience, French artists being able 
to teach American and English singers many a lesson 
where clear enunciation and accentuation are concerned. 
A suite d’orchestre that was not without certain clever- 
ness filled the interval between the opera and a panto- 
mine called ‘‘Put to the Test”—performed by Madame 
Pilar Morin and Mr. Edwin Star Belknap. The com- 
poser of the suite very rightly insisted on a compara- 
tive degree of silence Tuties beginning to lead, but in 


the latter part his composition was heard to an addition- 
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al accompaniment of murmuring voices and laughter, 
not altogether conducive to its being dispassionately 
judged. 


One must pass over various musicals and concerts 
which led up to the fourth Seidl subscription concert 
at the Astoria, on the evening of December 14, M. Plan- 
“on was the soloist, and, as an evident tribute to him, 
fterr Seid] had arranged a French programme. It begau 
with the overture to Auber’s ‘‘ La Muette de Portici”; 
then followed the ballet music from ‘* Le Cid,” the 
‘* Danse des Bacchantes” by Gounod, Vulcan’s song 
from “ Philémon et Baucis,” sung by M. Plancon (this 
prefaced by an air from Thomas’s ‘* Le Caid”), Saint- 
Saén’s ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale,” Délibes’s ‘‘ Coppelia” ballet 
music, Gillet’s ‘‘ Bleuette,” ‘* La Cinquantaine” by Ga- 
briel-Marie, and a group from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de 
Faust,” in which M. Plancon interpreted three solo num- 
bers. There were various encores, and the audience 
seemed disposed to appreciate not only M. Plangen’s 
artistic achievements, but the admirable work of the 
orchestra under Herr Seidl’s guidance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Dannreuther, who have long been associated with 
chamber music, announce a course of historical recitals to 
tuke place during December and January at 46 West 
Thirty-seventh Street. In such hands they cannot fail to 
be interesting and instructive. 


m3 CLVB WOMEN 
ore AD CLVB WORK 


6 bem growing interest among women’s clubs in the sub- 

ject of forestry is one that cannot be too much en- 
couraged. Two large federations, those of Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, have made its consideration an im- 
ortant’ feature at their annual meetings, recently held. 
‘he New Jersey organization, under Mrs. Gifford, its ef- 
ficient chairman of the Forestry and Palisades Protection 
Committee, has established a travelling forestry library for 
the benefit of the federation membership. The books, 
arranged under seven groups, are neatly fitted in an oak 
travelling-case, and were on view at Camden, to be util 
ized as asked for by the clubs. In addition, the commit- 
tee recommended in its report that the federation women 
look into the matter, each in her own domain, and see that 
schools, libraries, and reading circles were provided with 
suitable literature, and that interest was awakened wher 
ever possible. The idea of a forestry scholarship was 
suggested as the thin edge of a wedge which would result 
in a chair of forestry at the colleges. The Pennsylvania 
federation, whose meeting antedated the New Jersey 
gathering by a day or two, was equally interested in the 
subject. Perhaps its most impressive evening was that 
when it listened to an illuminating address on the subject 
of forestry by Miss M. L. Dock, the well-known botanist. 
Miss Dock stripped her talk of technical language, though 
clothing her practical ideas in brilliant, forceful words. 
A strong impression was made upon her bearers, and it is 
probable that the Pennsylvania women will take measures 
toward active work for the preservation of their State's 
forest. 















THe Reaprine Cus or Surewssury, New Jersey, is 
an organization that sprang into existence answering a 
distinct call. More than fifteen years before its found- 
ing, some public-spirited gentlemen of that place had met 
together, organized, and afterward legally incorporated 
the Shrewsbury Library Association. Under its auspices 
sufficient books were secured by purchase aud donation 
to form the nucleus of a fine circulating library. Lack 
of suitable housing, the death or removal of many spe- 
cially interested in the enterprise, caused public interest 
and co-operation to decline. Many books were lost, 
others scattered, and finally the remnant was stored in an 
unused basement, and almost forgotten. On March 8 
1879, eighteen ladies met at the residence of Mrs. E. T 
Williams for the purpose of forming a reading club, 
whose object should be twofold—to reorganize the village 
library, and mutual improvement. Mrs. Williams became 
its first president, serving only until the following au 
tumn, when, upon her death, Miss E. R. Lafetra, a woman 
of rare intellectual attainment and charming personality, 
was elected. To this president the club is indebted for 
its constitution and by-laws. Owing to ill health, Misg 
Lafetra resigned in 1880, returning to office the next year, 
on the death of her successor, Mrs. Robert Van Schaick. 
In 1886 Miss Lafetra again resigned, and her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. H. M. Lafetra, conducted the affairs of the club with 
marked ability for six years. Mrs. Nafew, the present 
executive, has been in office since 1892, her administra- 
tion being characterized by the most satisfactory advance- 
ment of the club’s interests. ‘‘In forming the club,” 
writes a member, ‘‘it was resolved that all funds re- 
ceived should be used to assist the village library. By 
means of subscription and entertainments, sufficient funds 
were realized to purchase a vacant building belonging to 
the Society of Friends. It was moved from its original 
site and placcd upon ground donated for that purpose by 
Mr. Robert H. White and his sister, Miss Clemence White 
—warm friends of the library. All necessary repairing 
and furnishing of the building and frequent additions of 
new books to the library have been under the care of the 
club, and have been accomplished by degrees. Now we 
have a comfortable audience-room, fine stage, and well- 
stocked library shelves, containing at present about 1500 
bound volumes, over 300 magazines, periodicals, etc. 
There is an active circulation and interest.” 

After placing the village library, through its effort, on 
an assured basis, the Reading Club felt at liberty to de- 
velop its social and literary features and work in other 
lines. Its title of Reading Club is no longer applicable, 
as papers, essays, discussions, and debates not only on 
literary topics, but on current events of the day and age, 
occupy the larger part of its programmes. Arn interest- 
ing feature of the club is its method of arranging its liter- 
ary and musical work. This is under the charge of a 
committee of five ladies, who issue monthly cards to the 
members, defining the work for each afternoon, and as- 
signing to each one her share. The club meets weekly, at 
the houses of its members, in alphabetical order. Its 
present membership list is thirty-five, representing able, 
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interested women, whose association for a common public 
good has not only secured the end aimed at, but has de- 
veloped a harmonious spirit of good - fellowship that is 
the best augury of the club's future career. The Reading 
Ciub was federated in the State organization in 1895. Its 
officers ure—president, Mrs. A. B. Nafew; vice-president, 
Mrs. C. M. Patterson; recording secretary, Mrs. A. 
Jennings; corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. E. Davis; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. H. Borden. 


A CLUB FOUNDED on a very liberal basis is that of the 
Woman's Atheneum, Park City, Utah. This club is non- 
partisan, non-sectarian, without membership fee or dues, 
the money required for necessary expenses Leing secure: 
by voluntary contributions. The club year begins on the 
22d of February, when the annual election and installa- 
tion of officers take place. ‘This is the initial year of the 
ciub’s organization, it having been founded on Washinz- 
tou’s birthday, 1897. Its programme of study, there- 
fore, is peculiarly pertinent, being ‘* From Washington 
to Lincoln.” The sessions of the club are held fortnight 
ly, a portion of each meeting being sct aside for the con- 
sideration of current events. Every other meeting is de- 
voted to a study not connected with the special study 
Several of these have taken the symposium form, among 
such being those on ‘‘ A Favorite Story-writer,” ‘“English 
Poets,” “ American Poets,” ‘‘ An Afternoon with Longfel- 
low,” ‘* Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Woman in American Lit 
erature,” ‘‘ Christmas Customs,” and ** American Humor. 
ists.” Officers of the club are—president, Mrs. W. M 
Ferry ; first vice-president, Mrs. W. I. Snyder; second vice- 
resident, Mrs. L. E. Hubbard; secretary, Mrs. E. W. 
MeLaugblin: and treasurer, Mrs. E. 8. Rootlidge. The 
year-book of the club is prettily decorated with a bunch of 
cherry blossoms, which is the club flower, cherry being 
the club color. ‘Marecaret Hamitton WELCH. 

















THE WINTER'S FURS. 


du E most important article made in fur is unquestion- 
ably the muff, and it never goes out of fashion, al- 
though it changes every season. 
is to have an enor- 
mous muff, wider 
at the bottom than 
at the top, and so 
heavy and big as 
to be inconvenient 
to carry. though 
useful as a port- 
manteau, as many 
small articles may 
be carried inside of 
it. The shaggy 
long - haired furs 
are made up in 
these muffs, anda |. 
curious anachron- iz 
ism is used of lin- | 
ing them with 
white or other delicate 
shades of satin, which soil 
very quickly. The reason 
given for this is that the 
dark linings soil the white 
gloves, which are still fash- 
ionable, even with dark 
cloth gowns. These muffs 
are not drawn in around the 
ends like the round ones, 
and have not much wad- 
ding or down in the inner 
linings, so that they have a 
flat effect. With them is 
generally worn a wide cape- 
collar, with long ends taper- 
ed so that below the waist- 
line they measure a third of 
what they do across the 
shoulders. These capes are 
not very deep, and they 

have a collar so high that when it is put up at its full 
height it measures nearly as much above the neck as below 
it. The bear, the Alaska sable, and some varieties of fox 
are used for this particular set of furs, although the style 
is not confined to any single skin. 


At present the caprice 





FANCIFUL COSTUME MUFFS. 


There are a great many small fanciful affairs called 
muffs which are worn with very elaborate silk and velvet 
costumes. ese are made of velvet, silk, chiffon, lace, 
with perhaps a few tails or’some bands of fur. A distin- 
guished-looking set is of deep red velvet trimmed with 
sable. The muff is made with a round ceutre and shirred 
rvfffies around the end, which are bordered with the sable. 
There is a large black satin bow, in which are tied ends of 
lace, and this is fastened on with a large rhinestone buckle. 
Worn with this muff is a curious-shaped collar of the vel- 
vet, which extends across the shoulders in a square line 
pointed in the centre. This is covered with black braid. 

t has a high standing collar of velvet edged with sable, 
which turns back from the throat, and is lined with a 
corded red silk of a much lighter color. On this silk is a 
line of narrow silver braid. The ends which hang down 
on to the skirt are of the dark velvet with bands of fur 
across them. Another effect is gained by a black velvet 
collar and muff with facings and linings of bright cerise 
and trimmings of the Hetben Bay sable. Of course all 
these fancy muffs and collars, while they add very much 
to the beauty of a smart costume, are not nearly so warm 
as those made entirely of fur, and it is generally necessary 
to have one of each in order to be well turned out. In 
fact, the woman who need not consult expense finds it 
agreeable to have three or four sets of furs. 

For ordinary wear, as for shopping and ordinary occa- 
sions, there are many round muffs still carried, and it is 
strange to see what different sizes are in style. There are 
the exaggeratedly large ones, the medium size, and the 
very small. They are all drawn in around an elastic at 
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the openings, so that there is only a small aperture visible 
for the hands to fit in, and the lining does not show at all. 
None the less, however, must it be of handsome material, 
of rich brocade 
or satin, and 
the light colors 
are preferred to 
the dark. 

Then there 
are the three- 
piece muffs— 
those that are 
made with the 
centre long and 
flat and wide 
ruffles at the 
side, the ruf- 
fles lined with 
bright satin of 
some shade 
matching or 
contrasting 
with the cos- 
tume. This 
style is also made up combined with 
velvet. A smart one is of green vel- 
vet with the centre of sable and the 
ruffles of velvet; an animal's head 
with four tails and some ruffles of lace 








are fastened at the left side, and the A f 
linings are of pale yellow satin. Chin- KWAY Ye 
chilla made up in this way is very Le 
handsome, while sable and mink are Y¥ 


used on all occasions. Persian-lamb 

and Astrakhan are not generally made up in this style; 
indeed, they are almost always to be seen in the small 
muffs made on the regular old-fashioned plan. The long- 
haired furs, such as gray fox, which is now worn more 
perhaps than any other fur, are made up into the large 
sized round muffs, sometimes with the animal’s head 
or tails on one side, but oftener perfectly plain. A full 
short boa, shaped at the back of the neck, or rather wid- 
ened out there, is the favorite neck-piece. The entire 
gray fox, worn so much last year, with the head, paws, 
and tail all complete, is not so often seen. 

FUR COATS. 

The Russian blouse, much modified, however, and with 
infinitely better lines in the back and sides, is unquestion- 
ably the favorite fur garment this season. Some of 
these blouses are exceedingly smart; a great many are 
made of the Persian baby-lamb, but there has been such a 
protest against the cruelty of this fashion that it is doubtful 
if it will survive another season. Some of the skins are so 
fine and soft as to look almost like moiré velours or pop- 
lin. They are most pee | chosen, and made up so 
that the markings will match. The back fits well; the 
fronts are loose, and made so that they can be turned back 
to show a fur-faced revers, or fastened over with a clasp 
at the throat or belt. The light furs are used to face 
them, and there is generally a belt with a jewelled clasp 
or an entire jewelled belt. Sometimes there are belts of 
pierced or cut silver, which are very Russian in effect. 
The frill or skirt of the blouse is made in a separate picce 
aud added, and this is a great advantage, as it prevents 
too much fulness around the waist. There are also many 
very smart jackets made of medium length, tight-fitting, 
and with the fronts so arranged that they fall in ja- 
bot effect. These have a wide collar, which can be 
turned down, or may stand high up and flare out. The 
sleeves of all are of medium size, but large enough to al- 
low of being worn over a dress-waist. 

Eton and bolero jackets have not entirely gone out, 
and are very smart indeed, as they are cut with the great- 
est care. The Etons are double-breasted, and have exag- 
geratedly wide revers faced with chinchilla, sable, or 
mink. It is very unusual, or rather has been unusual, 
to see any but black fur coats. Lately, however, there 
have been others worn by fashionably dressed women, 
and made of otter and beaver,while gray krimmer, which 
has also been used for this purpose, seems to have taken 
a new lease of life, and looks exceedingly well with the 
gray cloth costumes. The light gray furs are now being 
worn by older women as well as by young girls, but they 
should not be rashly indulged in by the former, as they 
are sometimes trying to one who is no longer young. 

Perhaps the fact that furs, particularly when they are 
of a handsome variety, are most becoming, is one rea- 
son — they are so popular. In our climate there are 
generally a few weeks, at all events, when a fur coat 








seems a necessity, and there are very few days during the 
winter when capes and collars are not comfortable, and at 
all times fur trimmings seem to be appropriate. Ball 
gowns are trimmed with fur; tea gowns also have bands 
and epaulettes of fur. There are numberless short bo 
leros, and there are even neck-ties and sashes made of fur, 
which last seem eccentric, but, as they are very effective 
and exceedingly fashionable, will not go out of style for 
the next few months, at all events. 
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A CONUNDRUM TEA, 


a ASHION, always capricious, is never more so than in 

matters of entertainment. Therefore we suggest the 
Conundrum Tea. This function gives charming oppor- 
tunity to loiter with old friends, and also to ieheadines 
agreeable peopl to one another 

‘I never had a more charming time; it was so restful,” 
said one busy woman to another, as over the dinner table 
one such pleasing reception was discussed. Then, slowly, 





EMBROIDERED EVENING CAPE 


For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. library. The guesis walk all 


is though she yet felt the freedom from the strain that 
usually characterizes ‘such functions, added, ‘‘ There was 
an absolute absence of the ‘ giggle, gabble. gobble, and 
get,’ which Oliver Wendell Holmes so cleverly describes.” 
Then, raising her eyes inquiringly on her vis-a-vis, she de- 
manded, ‘‘ What would you think of attending a recep- 
tion where everybody seemed to have ample opportunity 
to talk to thetiostess?” 

Therefore it will be noted that those attending a co- 
nundram tea will not attempt another reception on the 
same afternoon, nor will they wish to; on the contrary, 


Fie. 1.—SKATING COSTUME WITH PLAID SKIRT 
For deacription see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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every guest will wish the present hour in- 
definitely multiplied. 

Invitations are issued the same as for any 
other afternoon reception, with the addition, 
engraved on the left lower corner, ‘‘ Hunt at 
four,” or whatever hour is preferred. 

As each guest enters she is presented with 
a tally-card, similar toadanciog programme. 
This card will contain a series of numbers, | 
one below the other, on the extreme left 
edge. A small pencil is at- j 
tached. > 

Shortly before the hour for 
the hunt, the hostess should 
ring a bell, and state that the 


; 
| 
= 
: 
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tapping of the bell. The 
guests are to hunt for flow- 
ers. To find them they must 
search for slips of paper on 
which conundrums are writ- 
ten, which may be answered 
by the name of some well- 
known flower or plant. The 
conundrum slips are number- 
ed, and as the answer is found 
the guest is expected to write 
it opposite the correspond- 
ing number on the tally- 
card, 

For instance, a slip reads: 
**No. 17. What bloomed in 
her cheeks?” Opposite No. 
17, on the tally-card, write 
“ Roses.” 

The conundrums should be 
written on small slips of pa- 
per, and placed inconspicu- 
ously, but not hidden. These 
slips may be pinned to backs 
of chairs, curtains, table 
scarfs, etc. They may also 
be on the second floor, as well 
as in the drawing-rooms and 


over in pursuit, and thus 

make a merry party. One 
hour should be allowed to discover the an- 
swers, after which a prize is given to whom- 
ever has the largest number of correct an- 
swers. 

After this refreshments should be quickly 
served. Music throughout the afternoon 
adds of course to the festivity. 

The same entertainment will prove per- 
fectly enchanting at a garden party. In that 
case paste or pin the conundrums to the 
limbs and trunks of trees. The following 


Fie. 2.—CLOTH COSTUME WITH FUR COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





hunt will begin at the second —— 
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CLOTH AND VELVET COSTUME. 
For pattern and description see No. ILL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


examples of inscriptions for slips are 
merely suggestive of the endless number 
that may be devised by nimble wits. 


FLOWER HUNT. 


1. An old name for a prayer-book. Part of a 
foot. — Mistletoe, 

2 What does a young man say to his eweet- 
heart when he bids her good-night.— Vorget-me- 
not. 

8. To whom does a young man apply for the 
girl's hand ?—Poppy. 

4. What did he, when he popped the question? 
—Aster. 

5. What minister married them ?—Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. 

6. What i# the national flower of Scotland !— 
Thistle. 

7. English name for a trunk.—Boz. 

8 Name of an English coin. An adjective ap- 
plicable to any reigning family. —Pennyroyal. 

9. A gay and ferocious animal.— Dandelion. 

10. A nickname for a physician.—Dock, 

11, What Cinderella lost at the ball.—Lady- 
slipper. 

12. A national emblem.— Flag. 

13. What flower was once the craze in Holland ? 
—Tulip. 

14. What is a favorite wosiai inetroment ?— 
Trumpet. : 

15. Mention a favorite winter sport.—Snow- 

l. 


16. What did the bad boy's father give as pun. 
ishment ?—Golden-rod. 

17. Name of a novel by Eugéne Sue.— Wander- 
ing Jew. ' 

18. Name a young man who married for money ? 
— Marigold. 

19. Name a very old-maidish rose.— Primrose, 

20. What may the suurise be called !—Morning- 
glory. 

21. A summer resort on the Eastern coast.— 
Magnolia. 

22. A vehicle for transporting passengers, and 
the people under any form of government.—Car- 
nation. 

23. A canine blossom. — Dogwood. 

24. Insert a letter in a small horse.—Peony. 

2%. What did a father say to his son in the early 
morning !—Johnny-jump-up. 

26. A falsehood. To be in need of.—Lilac. 
27. Mention the fragraut Jetiers of the alphabet. 
Sweet-pease. 
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28. A country of Asia. A well-known New York family.—China 
Aster 

29. Small in number. Title of the ruler of Persia.— Fuchsia. 

30. What church office does Mr. Smith occupy ?—Flder. 

$1. In what flower shouid a secret be kept ?—Jn Violet. 

32. A bird. Part of the equipment of an ancient knight.—Lark- 
spur. 

33. A mineral. The slang name for child.—Orchid. 

34. My first must pass before my next will bloom.—Century Plant. 

35. A famous character in “ Pinafore.” —Buttereup. 

86. What occurred on the announcement of Mr. McKinley's elec- 
tion 7—A yellow rose, 


After the same manner similar amusement is received 
through the library, the hostess explaining the hunt for 
books as has previously been explained in the hunt for 
flowers. A library conundrum is always answered by the 
title of a book. 

THE LIBRARY. 
A lady, an oar, the Princeton yell.—The Lady, or the Tiger. 
A stoat darky woman.—Black Beauty 
. March 16 —Middlemarch 
. A roll of bank-notes.—American Notes. 
. Footprints, and the word “ ludia.”"—Prince of India. 
. A small door, and the word “ it.”—Little Dorrit. 
. A beach with a-wave breaking, and the words “4 4. «”"— 
Waverley. 

8. A coffee-mill, and a piece of silk floss.— Mill on the Flosaa. 

9. Different kinds of men. —All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

10, A kennel, and some bags of gold.—Kenilworth, 

11. A house, fence, and the words “ private grounds, trespassing for- 
bidden.”—No Thoroughfare. 

12. Several crooked lines followed by the word “ journeys,”— Zigzag 
Journeys, 

13. Map of Norway and Sweden, and the sun, also “12 vp. m.”—Land 
of the Midnight Sun. 

14. Two hook eyes and the spaces filled in with blue paint.—A Pair 
of Blue Eyes. 

15, Santa Claus, a five-cent piece, and a hee.— Nicholas Nickleby. 

16. The sea, a light-house, and some ships.—Ships that Pass in the 
Night. 

17. The word “under,” over which place two flags. — Under Two 
Flags. 

18. A boat with three men in her.—Three Men in a Boat. 

19. The word “uncle,” a negro, and a tiny low-roofed house.—Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin, 

20. Five bars of music, the treble clef, the note b trilled. —Trilby. 

21. The northern part of the globe, with the north pole exaggerated. 
—Farthest North, 
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, use is scientific, tender, reasonable, ac- 
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22. The word “ beside,” and a large bush.—Beside the Bonnie Brier- 
Bush, 


28. Indicate a farm, after which write “ legends.”—Farm Legends, 

2%. Select any letter from the alphabet and paint it red.—The Scarlet 
Letter. 

25. An egg (blown), Rome 360 n.c.—The Lays of Ancient Rome. 


Thus conundrum teas may be arranged at will. Pos- 
sibly no entertainment tends to more diversity, as surely 
no entertainment holds greater charm. 

Emma J. Gray. 


WINTER GOWNS. 


bey cloth and velvet is not a particularly 
new style, but this season it is most cleverly done, 
and the color effects are especially good. A gown made 
with the skirt of Parma-violet cloth is most graceful in 
shape, the trimming consisting of bands of the velvet put 
high up on the skirt and fastened with steel buckles. The 
waist is entirely of velvet the same color as the cloth in 
the skirt, and is graceful and effective in design; it is 
trimmed with white satin facings, and on the satin is a 
fine black silk braiding. While the waist is tight-fitting 
—that is, the lining is tight-fitting—it gives the appear- 
ance of being draped rather than fitted. 

Another gown of wool and velvet is in 
cloth of a silver-gray shade with bands of 
violet velvet. ith this is a vest of 
deep russet-color guipure lace, which intro- 
duces another tone in the coloring. With 
it is worn asmall hat entirely composed of 
violets; the shape is round, and the hat is 
worn tilted down over the face. At the 
left side the violets are raised higher by a 
cluster of green leaves. The gray of the 
cloth must blend well with the velvet used 
in the trimming, or the general effect will 
not be satisfactory. 


THE USE OF MONEY. 


“| F you make money your god, it will 
ulogus you like the devil,” wrote 
Fielding, and his witty words appeal with 
force to mature men and women. We of 
older growth know there are more ways 
than the miser’s path to bring out the tor- 
menting power of money, and we know, 
too, what potent means for good lie within 
the ringing coin and the crisp or tattered 
bill. But how are we to teach our children 
this? How are we to save them from the 
bitterness of foolish misuse? To a child 
money is for a long time a mysterious jing- 
ling tool that brings him what he wants at 
the present moment. It simply represents 
a wand by which he can get candies or ap- 
ples or toys whenever the notion to have 
them takes him. The fact that the money 
never comes back again is lost in the joy 
over his coveted possession; and,-besides, 
have not father and mother an unlimited 
supply? He has only to ask and another 
_— comes to take the spent one’s place. 
sn’t one penny just as good as another? 
**Oh, do not bother them with ideas about 
the value of money and that sort of thing. 
That is economics, and they will have plen- 
ty of time to learn them when older. Do 
let them have their dream of the magic coin 
and be children,” says the careless child- 
lover. 

But do you not see that each day your 
children are growing out of childhood fast- 
er than you can realize? Do you think it 
is a true kindness to let them suddenly find 
that it was but a 
dream? Think of the 
trouble it must bring 
them to awake and find their delight- 
ful fancy vanished, and their tastes, 
desires, perceptions, utterly inadequate 
to handle the stern facts before them! 

Money should be made a means of 
education, and it is strange that more 
parents do not perceive it, for such a 


VEST. 


cording to the point of view of the in- 
dividual. The reason for the neglect 
of it as an educational force lies partly 
in the ignorance and partly in the self- 
ishness of the adult. Too many peo- 
ple think they have done their full 
duty if they have taught their children 
to save, while in truth that is only half, 
and by far the easier half, of the duty. 
To spend wisely, carefully, generous- 
ly, and yet justly, is a problem which 
vanquishes many a clever man and 
woman, and training in this difficult 
feat can hardly begin too early. 

A little miss was continually losing 
the ribbons which tied the long braids 
of her hair. Daily, sometimes hour- 
ly, they would disappear. She was 
urged to be careful, was begged to 
think how much money they cost, and 
was penitent and full of promises, 
but oddly enough there was no Zeal 
in her search for the lost ribbons. It 
was easier to get new ones. But, pres- 
to! when a little pocket-money was 
given her each week, and the bargain 
made that out of it she should buy 
her ribbons, the losses became fewer, 
and the energy with which a search 
for lost property was continued was 
most healthful. The purchasing pow- 
er of money, care, and diligence were 
more forcibly taught by a regular 
stipend than by any entreaties and 
prayers. 

An alluring red tin bank, the idea 
of money in a big bank like papa’s, 
had not the slightest attraction for a 
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small boy whose pennies came and went, leaving only 
a trail of broken cheap toys, sticky fingers, and | ie! 
pain behind them. But one day he saw a wonderful toy, 
a magic lantern, and he wanted it with a longing which 
peanuts and paper soldiers could not assuage. Mamma 
could not buy it, but whispered that he could get it him- 
self if he would save his pennies. The ardor of his de- 
sire induced him to listen, and when grandpa told him 
that if he would get the milk every night and morning 
all summer he would give him a penny a trip to add to 
his allowance, he decided to try. Only two or three times 
during the summer did the lazy boy in him prevent him 
from earning his money, and day by day he counted it 
over, and his eyes shone with pleasure. ‘‘ How money 
does grow, mamma!” he cried. “I did not know it could 
before! Now I am getting to be a sensible boy.” When 
the longed-for day came and he brought home his trea- 
sure, shouting, ‘‘This is worth having!” an older one said 
how foolish you were to let him spend a whole dollar and 
a half for nothing but a toy! But the mother replied, 
‘**He has learned a lesson by it worth more than dollars, 
which I have been unable to teach him, and he will not 
forget it.” 

Give children money. Let them spend it and learn its 
use. As soon as they are old enough let them buy clothes 
for themselves, beginning with trifles, and then let them 
bear the consequences of their own mistakes. If your 
elder daughter persists in wearing her best shoes to school, 
do not continually expostulate. Let her wear them when 
shabby if her allowance is spent and she cannot buy new 
ones at once. Many parents say that they will not pay 
their children for any service they may do, because it is 
but just that children should help at home. That is true 
to a certain extent, but a home is a spot where mercy 
should temper justice, and many a domestic scene would 
be spared if a little money repaid the doing of an unplea- 
sant task. Every one knows that blows and hard words 
do not cure a balky horse, and if we used a little wit we 
might see the analogy between the animal and our dear 
but stubborn child, and take the hint. “ But I like to 
give my children money; it is a pleasure to me not to dole 
it out, just so much just so often.” Certainly give to 
your boy or girl sometimes, repay extraordinary service 
or especially good behavior under hard trial, add to their 
savings for Christmas, make them an occasional present 
of some article that the allowance is planned to buy—but 
do not fail to give them money regularly to leara how to 
spend. Advise them and help them, but give it to them. 
It is just as much a means of intelligence and character- 
building as are their school-books. You would not refuse 
to buy them, or decline to pronounce the words or help 
unknot the problems in them, would you? 
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6 children’s fé@te held at the Astoria on the after- 
noon of December 11 was for the benefit of St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, an admirable and well- 
known institution, with an undeserved reputation for 
wealth. Indeed, it was in order that funds for certain 
of its pressing needs might be raised that Mrs. Richard 
Irwin and others organized and arranged the festival of 
that Saturday afternoon 

It is not an exsy thing to describe in few words a féte 
the beauty of which was many times bewildering, and at 
all timesirresistible. Not to give the color, the movement, 
the charm of it all as a spectacle, would mean the ignor 
ing of the strongest impression it made upon the visitor; 
and not to give the charm and fascination, and, more 
than all, the perfection of its details, would be to neglect 
those very elements which made its real excellence. One 
hesitates, then, where to begin, and yet must end by sim 
ply saying that nothing was disappointing, and that every- 
thing was more beautiful than even its most earnest sym 
pathizers could have hoped. 

At one side of the ball-room a stage was erected and 
filled with growing plants, set out as in a flower garden. 
Little boy gardeners moved in and out among the beds, at 
tending to them, and little girls as flower-maidens sold the 
blossoms—little girls dressed like the flowers they sold; 
and exquisitely dressed, too—not in a way to strain the 
imagination to discover botanical resemblances, but car- 
rying out in general effect and detail the very spirit of 
the blossoms themsel ves 


On the main floor, where the visitors came and went, 
all the other children were constantly moving to and fro. 
There were little boys dressed in white duck, with brooms 
in their hands, like the men of Colonel Waring’s Street 
Brigade, and quite as busily employed, since they swept 
without stopping the entire afternoon. Now and then a 
tiny policeman appexred—buttons, club, helmet, and all. 
Diminutive ice-maidens, with dresses trimmed with holly, 
and veils hung with icicles falling from their heads, sold 
Christmas cards. A pretty girl shoved a push-cart filled 
with vegetables and fruits for sale. She and her cart 
were one of the most delightful and unforgettable features 
of the fair. A handsome boy sold peanuts from another 
cart drawn up in acorner. Robin Hood, in green, glided 
in and out. Then a pretty Red Riding-hood would ap- 
pear with gentle winning face, and then a Jack who be- 
longed to his Bean-stalk, or a little bit of a fairy all white, 
and a larger butterfly all yellow, while any and every 
where were big and little girls and boys dressed like pea- 
sants from Italy or France or from any other land of 
picturesque castom and tradition—their dresses being 
importations from the countries, not copies made from 
books 

A splendid young Santa Claus, with a chimney bung 
with stockings and trimmed with greens, was in one cor- 
ner of the rvom, the red bricks of the chimney being 
boxes filled with bonbons, Jack’s Bean-stalk ran from 
the floor in the opposite corner straight up to the gallery 
above. In the corner between was the fruit-stand, or, 
more properly speaking, a kiosk, a royal affair, as beauti- 
ful to look at as tempting to buy from. The dairy lacked 
no appointment. Even the pretty maid was there. The 
fortune-teller had her tent, and the news-vender his stand 
covered with illustrated papers, and those with other 
wares to sell ranged themselves at separate tables about 
the room, and all the time the band played somewhere 
behind the scenes 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
BY THE ROAD-SIDE 


| OBERT, when he had left Olive, struck across the 

pastures towards a wood. The only thought in the 
tempest of his thoughts which he could clearly make out 
was the wish to be alone. But when he had gained the 
wood, he found that he could not stay there. He could 
not endure to be alone. It was impossible to believe 
what he had heard. The world was all turning against 
him. He stood near an oak-tree. He recalled the disdain 
he had seen in Olive’s face. He struck his fist against the 
trunk of the tree, and he was glad to see the blood drop 
from his flesh. He struck it again. 

**It isn't true!” he shouted. ‘It can’t be true!” 

But he knew all the time that it was perfectly true; he 
knew that it was like his father to do just as he had done. 
Yes, it was like him. Was the old man laughing some- 
where at his deed? Not once had Robert suspected that 
this thing would happen, but now that it had happened, 
he knew that it was characteristic. He experienced a 
horrible desire to get at his father and throttle him. 

Robert had come home when he saw that notice of the 
old man’s death in the paper, because he knew immediate- 
ly that that was the wisest thing to do, even though there 
might be some risk in it. And he was right in thinking 
that he was tolerably safe. He must take the risk, any- 
way. 

He walked about among the trees, making an effort to 
stay there by himself. But the horror of being alone was 
too great. He hurried down through the pastures, and 
went, still across flelds, to Isabel Keating's house. He 
hoped to find her in the garden. It was dusk—a mild, 
sweet dusk that the young man hated; it was atrocious 
that the nightfall could come mildly and sweetly. 

But Isabel was not in the garden. Robert brushed 
among the rose-bushes and the syringas and the south- 
ernwood. At last he went up to the door. Isabel was 

* Begun in Hawren’s Batan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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That the féte meant a,financial as well as an artistic 
success to its promoters seemed an irresistible conclusion 
to those who saw the throngs of men aud women con- 
stantly arriving. They certainly found—these visitors— 
something much more beautiful than anything of its kind 
seen before in New York. 


Who would not like now to be a depositor in the Bank 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania? Even a financial worry 
would have to be a biting one not to be forgotten in the 
contemplation of the beautiful mural decoration by Mr. 
Francis D. Millet soon to be put up there, and now to be 
seen at the American Art Galleries. 

Its purity of color and tone, its charm and mastery of 
composition, the grace that is felt in the slow and quiet 
movement of the white-robed figures, produce upon the 
spectator an indescribable sense of refresument—one which 
he afterwards carries into the hustle and bustle of Twen- 
ty-third Street. With all the movement in the picture 
there is repose, and the stateliness of the figures, the effect 
of their dignity and quiet grace, are full of the classic spirit. 

A procession of women is on its way to the temple. 
Two children bearing symbols of Bacchus go first. Flora, 
Pomona, Persephone, accompanied by Ceres and others, 
follow. In the rear a snow-white bull, hung with gar- 
lands, is led by two dark men. In color these men and 
the children make the two dark notes in the picture, seen 
on opposite sides of the canvas. 

The procession moves through a field of ripe grain, and 
in the distance, above the procession, which is seen in pro- 
file, are cy press-trees, and on the hill a classic temple. The 
heads of the women are bound with chaplets of flowers, 
and they carry palms, laurel branches, baskets of wheat, 
and other offerings. 

‘*Thesmophoria” is the title, and this means a festival 
in honor of Ceres, the Goddess of Agriculture. It was an 
annual festival held in Greece and Rome. Two of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished women out of every 
province were chosen to preside over it; their duty was to 
perform the sacred functions in the name of the others, 
and to prepare the festal meal for the women of their own 
district. Even the priestess who had the chief conduct of 
the whole affair had to be a married woman. 

Models were used for the two male figures, but all the 
other heads in the picture are portraits. The little sons 
of the artist are the children, accompanied by a little gir), 
Miss Brewtnall. The three women in the first group are 
Mrs. Phil May (wife of the artist on Punch), Miss Fairfax, 
and Miss Dixon, and the central figure that of Madame 
de Navarro (Mary Anderson). The five to the right of 
the central figure are Miss Polly and Miss Dorothy Bar- 
nard (daughters of the late Frederick Barnard, illustrator), 
Miss Maud Caffin, Lady Elcho, and Mrs. Alma-Tadema. 
The stooping figure is Mrs. Millet, and the last is Lady 
Blomfield (wife of Sir Arthur Blomfield, architect). Alma- 
Tadema painted the wreath of blue flowers on his wife's 
beautiful Titian-red hair, and Alfred Parsons paid a sim- 
ilar tribute to the artist by painting the crown of red 
poppies on the head of Mrs. Millet. 


She is a very small woman. They say that when she 
stands beside her husband she looks like a girl of fourteen. 
But a better shot is nowhere to be found. She killed a 
huge moose in the woods the other day, and when she 
brought the choicest cuts home to town she prepared a 
great feast of them, bidding to it the best of her neighbors 
and her friends. Our ideals are certainly not those of the 
Hindoos. No one would have starved during the famine 
in India had the religion of the people permitted the de- 
struction of animal life. But then what picturesque val- 
ues we would have lost had we adopted those ideals! 

Huntsmen's tales have a fascination for us all, and that 
of the littke New York woman brought face to face with 
a buck in the snows of the Canada woods is likely to be 
told with much fervor for many days to come. How it 
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would relieve the boredom of many a conventional din- 
ner, by-the-way, could the game be served with a sauce 
of such fine flavor as that brewed from the tale of this 
lady's adventure! 


One must know all about Boldini in these days. But 
what courage one must have who would sit for a portrait 
to him! He hesitates at nothing, he dares all things, and 
if you have a hidden weakness, out of which he can pro- 
duce an effect, be sure he will detect it. Not the bitt rest 
of Mr. Whistler’s onslaughts revealed the calibre of the 
man as those bold uncompromising strokes of Boldini 
have done. 

If you are a coquette, or if you have a temper, or if 
you have “ gone off” anywhere in your looks, as, alas! 
the best of our beauties must do, fight shy of him, unless 
you want to give your inner nature to the world. And 
yet, if you love spirit and courage and a splendid mastery 
of technique, to him, and give yourself and all your 
vanities a sacrifice to a bold and dashing art. 

You won't get all these things with La Gandara, whose 

rtraits are now on exhibition too. You will get, though, 
individuality, a certain charm, and always a note of dis- 
tinction. any well-known people are visiting the gal- 
leries where these two sets of portraits are now exhibited, 
and it will be interesting to watch and see how many will 
in time have the courage and how many the vanity io 
yield themselves up as subjects to these new lights. 


a associations are every day multiplying with 
the new buildings of Barnard College. On the afternoon 
of Monday, January 10, at half past three, in the audi- 
torium of the college, Mr. Edward A. McDowell will give 
his first recital in New York. 

It goes without saying that the occasion will be one of 
inuch interest in itself, and it implies no disparagement 
to add that, more than all, it will help to create an atmos. 
phere about the place—such an atmosphere as is needed 
to make the suecess of all new institutions of learning, 
since in old ones it is an influence often as potent as that 
of technical merits—in special departments. And this 
atmosphere is created by associations, memories, tradi- 
tions—cumulative effects of repeated excellence in many 
and diverse directions. 


Since the Audubon Society roused us into looking at 
the enormity of our crimes in wearing the plumage of 
birds on our bonnets, we have heard a great deal about the 
losses which a change of public opinion would entail upon 
the milliners and 7 ae engaged in preparing the birds. 
Yet before the milliner and the manufacturer there was 
the taxidermist! Not many of us realize that the univer- 
sal wearing of birds nearly ruined him. 

Until some eight years ago, when the present fashion 
was adopted, the taxidermist made his thousands of dol- 
lars by stuffing birds to be put under glass. Now there 
is no demand for work of the kind. Since women can 
display birds on their persons the novelty of exhibiting 
them under glass is gone. A very different order of tal- 
ent is also required for preparing birds of fashion. Ne 
knowledge of wood life is necessary, no careful study of 
poses and habits, and careless work is as profitable as any 
other. 

‘The clever taxidermist has, however, turned his talents 
in new directions. He has gone into the preparation of 
stuffed animals which can be rented out on various occa- 
sions. Almost all the heads of deer, for instance, seen at 
the furriers on an opening-duy are hired for the occa- 
sion from the taxidermist, who in this way gets a good 
return on the money invested. The reindeer for the 
sleigh of Santa Claus, the jolly little rabbits which at 
Easter are harnessed to wagons of bonbons, are all rented 
out by the taxidermist, who, instead of crying his woes 
at a change of fashion which nearly ruined him, turned 
his talents to some other account. 


D-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


just coming along the hall, and through the screen she 
saw Robert. She opened the door, and he entered si- 
lently. 

The two went to the parlor. There were vines over 
some of the windows, and it was almost dark there. Rob- 
ert reached forward and took the girl’s hand. It lay cold 
and still in his. 

“You didn’t come in time for the funeral,” she said. 

**No; I couldn't.” 

“ Folks thought it strange.” 

“Who cares if they did?” 

Isabel did not reply to this. She withdrew her hand 
and sat down by a window. The young man gazed at 
her as well as he could through the gloom. He wished 
that she had felt like greeting him with effusion. It had 
begun to seem to him for some weeks that Isabel did not 
care as much for him as she used to care. He stood ata 
little distance, his eyes fixed on the dim outlive of her 
figure. He could see the gleam of her eyes. 

“You don’t seem very glad to see me,” he said at last. 
There was no reply to this remark. Robert felt his face 
growing hot. as she going to fail him just like all the 
rest? he asked himself. He could not understand why 
the world treated him so. ‘ You know I’m free. We 
can marry to-morrow, if we please.” As the silence still 
continued, Robert came nearer to the girl. He bent down 
over her, and constrained himself to speak gently. ‘‘ Isa- 
bel, what has happened to you?” 

‘ Nothing,” with a hint of impatience in her tone. 

‘* You know I'm free now,” he repeated; then he add- 
ed, slowly, ‘‘ and father’s dead.” 

‘*L suppose you're rich.” She pronounced these words 
as if she were stating an undoubted fact. 

“Of course it isn’t known yet how much property fa- 
ther had,” he responded. 

“You may be sure he had a lot,” said the girl; ‘and 
he used to say he should let it go where it naturally would 
go—and that’s to you, Robert. Yes, you must be a very 
rich man.” 


Robert made no wey, He stooped to take Isabel's 
hand again, and she let him take it, though it remained 
cold in his grasp, as it had done a moment before. 

**Why shouldn't we be married immediately?’ he be- 
gan, with eagerness. ‘‘‘l'o-morrow. ‘There's nothing to 
be gained by waiting, is there? We've been wishing for 
years that we might marry. Say yes to me now, Isabel.” 

The persuasive, sweet cadence was coming into his 
voice. He bent down nearer; he kissed her hair, mur- 
muring words of endearment. 

She seemed to hesitate; then she rose, walking away 
from him and leaning against the window-casing, where 
the faint light fell upou her. ‘I must think about it,” 
she replied at last. 

“Think about it! Haven't we ‘been doing that long 
enough? Ob, Isabel, do be kind to me now! Do be rea- 
sonable!” Isabel was curiously silent and unresponsive. 
‘*Can’t you speak to me?” he asked, impatiently. 

‘*My mind is full of strange thoughts,” she responded. 
‘**I don’t know why it is, but now that you are free, now 
that I may become your wife, I hesitate. I did not think 
I should hesitate. And you're rich.” 

‘*Aren’t you glad of that?” Robert’s mouth closed 
tightly after he had asked that question. 

She did not reply to it. ‘‘ Somehow, I’m afraid!” she 
exclaimed. 

Robert restrained himself from stamping his foot. He 
became more tender, more impassioned. The fragrant 
dusk, the half-seen beautiful face, the unaccountable aloof- 
ness of this girl, the fear that became every moment 
stronger and stronger that, after all, he should not win 
her, all inflamed the man’s mind and lent him ardor and 
impressiveness. 

sabel seemed to waver; but suddenly she rose, uttering 
an exclamation. ‘I’ve been thinking,” she said, ‘for a 


month or two that perhaps, after all, I don’t really love 
ou.” 
‘*Tsabel!” ; 
‘*Oh, I know I’ve had a fancy—a passion, I suppose 
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you'd call it—for a long time for you, and knowing that 

ou belonged to some one else seemed to keep it alive. 
But it hasn’t been alive so much lately. Such things die, 
you know. They don’t have any enduring foundation. I 
couldn’t respect you, of course, Robert, and—and you 
couldn't respect me, because I've let you love me, and we 
planned to marry as soon as we could. I'll own that since 
you've really started about the divorce I've felt more and 
more that I couldn't marry you. We should be horribly 
unhappy. I've been infatuated with you—isn’t that it? 
—but I’m getting over it. Why, two years ago I was 
ready to run une d with you, and brave everything ; and 
if I had done it, 1 should have killed myself before this, 
and you’d have been thankful to me for taking myself off. 
It isn't any credit to me that I’ve been getting tired of 
you.. I'm just tired of you, that’s all. If 1 were not, 
don’t you think I'd marry you, now you've got all your 
father's money, too? . Not that you'll let much of it go 
out of your own clutch, unless you gamble with it,” with 
a hard laugh. Then, instantly, in a gentler tone, ‘I’ve 
been wanting to tell you something like this for several 
months; but you see it was rather hard to do it.” 

It was Robert who was now silent, A thousand fiery 
things were flaming up to be spoken, but he could not 
speak them.. His tongue refused. He recalled that he 
had sometimes fancied that Isabel seemed indifferent, and 
he had set the fancy aside. But the simple truth was, she 
had tired of him—as he had tired of Olive, Deadly tired, 
too; she must be, he thought, to refuse to marry him, be- 
lieving him to have inherited bis father’s money. Aguin 
he wondered why the world treated him so. 

It was of no use to try to say anything. Since words 
were not things which he could fling murderously, why 
should he use them? And his tongue refused, too. And 
a sinking of the heart was coming upon him. After all, 
Isabel did not love him. He had never thought that she 
did not love him. Everybody was turning against him. 

‘*Do you really mean it?” he asked, thickly, finding 
some difficulty in choosing his words. ‘*Do you mean 
that—what you just said—you know?” 

** Yes, | mean it.” 

Isabel was very sorry for him, and very uncomfortable. 
But she was also perfectly sure that the excitement and 
interest of being in love with Robert Nawn were entirely 
over. If she had had any hope that she could resuscitate 
that excitement, in view of his supposed wealth, she would 
have made the effort. 

Robert went towards the door. He stumbled against a 
chair; but it was so dark in the room that any one would 
be likely to stumble. He reached the path outside. Here 
he stood still. The memory of his passion for the girl he 
had just left came back to him piercingly. He turned and 
hastened into the room. Isabel was standing where be had 
left her. He went straight to her and took her in his arms. 
But she slipped away from him. 

“Do you think,” she cried, in a loud whisper, ‘‘ that a 
woman can go on forever loving a man like you?” 

He heard her hasten to a door, open and close it behind 
her. But he did not go immediately. He stood there 
alone. Finally he made his way, for the second time, out 
of the house. He walked steadily, and yet with some- 
thing of the hesitating slowness of a blind man, down into 
the road and along it, not knowing for some time that he 
was going in the direction of his old home. It wasa light 
in the kitchen, shining through the windows where the 
curtains were not drawn, that appealed to his dulled senses 
and made him say, aloud: ‘‘ There’s Olive—she doesn’t 
care for me, either. And there’s the boy—I don’t think 
he cares.” He went to the road-side, trampling among the 
wild-rose bushes and clethra until he reached the fence, 
upon which he leaned heavily, as one who has not strength 
to stand. His face was towards that light. Presently he 
langhed. ‘* Why,” he said, ‘‘I guess I’m an outcast.” 
He laughed again. He clung more heavily to his sup- 
port. 


After about an hour the moon came up and shone upon 
the figure of the man clinging to the fence. It wasa warm 
and beautiful summer evening, and when Olive had seen 
Victor asleep in his bed, she found that she could not sit 
quietly within-doors. Her mother was sitting by the lamp 
which stood on the kitchen table. She had a newspaper 
in her hand and spectacles over her eyes; she was attempt- 
ing to read, but often she looked up from the paper and 
made exclamations. 

‘*] want to know! I am beat to think Olive’s a rich 
woman!” 

Sometimes, if Olive were in the room, she asked her 
how she could be so calm; as for her, she ‘‘ couldn't but 
jest stay in her chair.” 

When she had remained there as long as she could, 
Olive rose, saying she would stroll out for a few mo 
ments. 

“Why don’t you go down ’n’ meet Ruth? She'll be 
comin’ soon now. She was goin’ to stay ’n’ wait ’n’ see 
if that man brought the groceries; he’s always awful 
late.” 

** Yes, I will,” responded Olive. She thought that she 
would like to walk by Aunt Ruth’s side. She would tell 
her aunt about the will, and there would be no confusing 
exclamations. By to-morrow the news would be all over 
the neighborhood. But to-night few knew it. She sup- 
posed that Victor had told Lizzie Fuller that his mother 
was a rich woman; but that might be considered a child's 
way of looking at things. And to-morrow she would 
finish reading Mr. Nawn’s letter. 

When Olive had stepped out of the house, something 
of the calm sweetness of the night made itself felt upon 
the attitude of her mind, All her surprise and perturba- 
tion left her. Her pulses beat gently as she paced along 
the highway, avoiding the grassy side path, for the dew 
was heavy. She wished Victor were walking with her. 
She liked to feel his hand in hers, and to glance down at 
his tanned, alert face. But she could think of him; she 
could plan the coming years for him. Her heart began 
to beat faster as she did so, but she smiled to herself as 
she whispered, 

“T will look out to his fatare; 
I will bless it till it shine.’ 

Then she wondered when she should meet Aunt Ruth. 
And what a long day it had been! It already seemed 
as if it were many days since she had seen Mr. Nawn 
buried; and people had continually asked, ‘‘ Where is 
Robert?” 

They had not asked her this question—at least, no one 
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but Miss Rice had done so; but she hafi heard them, and 
the answer, from this one*and that, had been: ‘‘ Sure 
enough! Ain't it odd?” But Robert had come now. 
What would he do about the will? He could effect no- 
thing. 

Olive wished to put away from her the thought of the 
will. She would think of that when she must. Now the 
reaction from the excitement of the last few days was 
making itself felt. Just at this moment she was not 
anxious about anything. As she walked slie was resting, 
listening to the frogs and to the soft-running Creeper. 
Presently she paused, hesitating, trying to decide whether 
she should walk down to the bridge, and thinking that 
she would not do so, lest she might miss Aunt Ruth when 
she came up the road. She gazed along the highway. 
The moon rose above a small pine, and its light showed a 
figure by the fence at a few rods’ distance. Olive gazed 
an instant, then she said, ‘‘]t’s some drunken man.” 

It was from this direction that Aunt Ruth woul come. 
She would walk to meet her, for Aunt Ruth might be 
afraid. Olive herself feit some timidity as she went on. 


CHAPTER L. 
A NEW CARE. 


THE nearest dwelling was the Nawn house. Olive 
turned towards it for an instant, thinking she would go 
back. It was a very unusual thing to see a drunken man 
in the vicinity. If this man were not drunk, his attituce 
was very strange. But he was too far away, and the 
moonlight wasa sort of glamour. And Aunt Ruth would 
certainly be afraid. So Olive went on, with a show of 
courage she did not feel. She watched for the appear- 
ance of Aunt Ruth far down at the curve in the road 
among the birches. Perhaps that man would move. How 
very strangely he stood! And how foolish she was to be 
afraid of him! 

She did not pause in her walk until she came much 
nearer. She was watching that curve in the road. Then 
she glanced up at the fence once more., Then she stopped 
still, gazing as if she would co: avel the moonlight to re- 
veal more clearly. She merit to goon, but she could only 
move a few yards, when she stoyped again. She forgot 
that she was expecting Aunt Kuth. Her face was quite 
white. She would have liked to call out a question, but 
she found that she could not. Perhaps it was the effect 
of the moonlight, its weird whiteness. But would the 
moonlight give that curious resemblance? There was no- 
thing in the attitude that was like Robert; she could not 
see his face,and she could not recognize his clothes. Why, 
then, did she think of him? At last she was able to un- 
loose her voice and speak his name; but he did not move 
and did not reply. 

Olive hurried now. She pushed her way through the 
bushes until she reached his side. ‘* What has happened 
to you?” she asked. Her voice was as cold as if she had 
said, ‘‘ Who are you?” to a stranger. 

The man slowly raised his head and turned it towards 
her. ‘ Nothing.” He turned back again; but in a mo 
ment he added, ‘‘If you don’t know what's happened, 
I'm sure 1 can’t tell you.” 

Olive was silent. This was Robert. Why wasn’t he 
with Isabel Keating? Why was he standing here com- 
fortless? Was he suffering like this because his father’s 
money wasn’t to be his? A rising contempt mingled with 
her pity—for she did pity him. She could do nothing. 
She felt like a stone, and it was dreadful to feel that way; 
it was wicked. She moved towards the road. He lifted 
his head again. 

I s’pose you're a good woman, ain’t you?” he laughed. 
She made no reply. She stood still. ‘‘ Yes, you’re one 
of the good kind, I guess. You got round father. He 
used to be mad enough with you, but you got round him. 
You knew how. It’s paid you, ’ain’t it?” 

** Robert, don’t!” 

“ Yes, I will, too. Why shouldn't I? I'm not the kind 
that bears things dumbly. I'll bear things just as I please. 
There’s Isabel—” 

Having said this, Robert became silent. He dropped 
his bead down again on the arms that clung to the fence. 

Olive could not go on; something held her there, though 
her heart was hard and cold. It was a dreadful thing to 
her to know that she bad ever loved this man—this sor- 
did, narrow, mean, ungenerous man, Already that love 
seemed so far in the past as to appear unreal. What was 
he going to say about [sabel?_ Apparently nothing. The 
silence continued. Olive walked still farther back to the 
road, the wild-rose thicket which she had penetrated giv- 
ing out its fragrance, its thorns wounding her. 

‘** Are you going?” more quickly from Robert. 

“ Yes—since I can do nothing. Good-by.” 

‘*How do you know you can’t do anything? You 
needn't be jealous of Isabel any more.” Olive drew her- 
self up haughtily. Her eyes flashed. She would make 
no reply. She did not care what he meant. ‘She has 
sent me adrift. Everybody's cut loose from me. Every- 
body’s down on me.” 

“I thought Isabel loved you,” Olive spoke, in her sur- 
prise. 

‘She's tired of me, She has just told me so. And 
you’ve got my money, and you despise me. The world is 
damned hard to me—that’s what it is!” 

The speaker's voice had taken on a whimpering quaver. 
The man let go his hold on the fence and sank down 
mnong the bushes. He repeated that the world was 
hard on him, in a still lower voice. Then he was quiet, 
lying in a heap there. 

Olive hurried back to him. She lifted his head so that 
the moonlight might fall on his face. The jaw hung, and 
the eyes were half closed. She knelt down and supported 
him against her shoulder. She would do what she could 
for him, but her heart was cold and hard. Why was it so 
hard? She would have said once that it would be impos- 
sible that she could become a hard woman. Had she be- 
come one? She looked down the road, eager to see Aunt 
Ruth. She must be coming by this time. Yes, there by 
the birches the small figure was walking swiftly. Olive 
waited until it came a little nearer, then she called, loud- 
ly: ‘Aunt Ruth! This way! Come quick!” 

Ruth made no answering outery; she came hurrying 
on towards the fence, glanced down at the face on Olive’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Why, it’s Robert!” 
The next instant she asked, in the same tone: ** Where 
shall we take him? Hadn't I better go and get Mr. Jewett 
to come with his wagon?” 
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5 aah 3 *But they can’t have him at the Jewetts’; 
his wife is sick. Oh, Aunt Ruth, what shall Ido? No- 
body will want him.” Olive’s low voice was tremulous. 
** Perhaps he’s dead now.” 

** No, he isn’t dead,” was the response from the elder 
woman, who hesitated perceptibly before she continued : 
“ [ don’t feel to advise you, Olive. He’s made you suffer 
terribly; but you know best what you ought to do now.” 

Having spoken thus, Ruth hastened along the road, 
and. Olive -watched her as she crossed the patches of 
moonlight in those spaces where there were no trees. 
She watched her until she had gone on out of sight. It 
would be more than a quarter of an hour before any one 
could come. The moments went on slowly. Olive re- 
mained almost motionless, kneeling there in the dampness. 
Once she heard a carriage cross the bridge—a carriage 
evidently drawn by two horses, for the rhythmic sound 
of their trotting feet came plainly on the still air; and 
from the carriage she heard a woman’s voice and laugh 
‘The color rose to her face, and her lips compressed, for 
the voice and laugh were those of Isabel. 

When Mr. Jewett. came, bringing Aunt Ruth in his 
‘‘open wagon,” Olive assisted in placing that inert figure 
of a man on the old buffalo-robe on the bottom of the 
wagon; then she said, ‘‘ Please drive right to the Nawn 
house.” 

Mr. Jewett had his foot on the step and the reins in 
his hand. He turned abruptly towards Olive and said, 
‘‘What?” The request was repeated. Mr. Jewett took 
his foot from the step. ‘‘I vow,” he began, ‘‘ I wouldn't 
do it, Olive. He ain’t wuth it. "N’ you’re a mighty 
lucky woman to be red of him. I never seen a feller go 
on ’s he has; 'n’ be with such a wife! I vow, you think 
twicet "fore you have him carried there. Mebby he’s 
goin’ to have a long sickness; you don’t know. Lem me 
take him right to the poorhouse. I tell ye, you’re well 
red of him.” 

‘* No,” with a gentle firmness; ‘‘ drive to my home.” 

Mr. Jewett mounted the wagon. * “Jes ’s you say, of 
course,” he responded, ‘‘ but I can’t help tellin’ ye you're 
makin’ a mistake.”’ 

So it was that Robert Nawn was laid on the bed in his 
old room, and the doctor was sent for, and very evidently 
did not know what was the matter, but felt that he was 
safe in saying that it was a case of general prostration, 
and it was uncertain how it would turn out. When the 
young man opened his eyes he looked stupidly at Olive, 
who was standing by the doctor’s side. 

‘**T suppose you'll give me over to somebody,” he said, 
us soon as he could speak. ‘‘ Everybody's against me. It 
paid to get round father, didn’t it?” He scowled, and 
his glance wandered about the familiar place. ‘ Just let 
me get up again, and I'll break the will.” He shut his 
eyes, but he opened them presently to say, ‘‘I guess it’s 
too much to ask you to take care of me, isn’t it?” 

‘*T will take care of you,” was the answer. 


CHAPTER LI. 
PEACE, 


OLIVE, having given her word to Robert that she would 
take care of him, kept it in the letter, and tried faithfully to 
keep it in the spirit also. She was sorry for him; she would 
have been s«¢ry for any tramp for whom she was caring. 
But her heart did not melt with pity. She used to sit by 
his bed and call herself a hard, cruel woman because it 
did not melt, She reasoned with herself; she prayed 
about it. She did everything; she hardly slept, day or 
night; she was worn to a shadow, and her great eyes 
looked wildly out from her thin face. She was worn 
from watching, but still more from the biting remorse 
that she felt because she could not feel tenderness. It 
was of no use for her to tell herself that this man had 
killed all the love and tenderness she had once offered 
him. Her conscience smote her as she tended him. She 
did not expect to love him again because he was helpless 
and dependent, but she thought that she ought to feel a 
very passion of pity; and she did not. He had trampled 
everything out of her heart — everything, she believed, 
but her love for Victor. And she could hardly see Victor 
now, she was so absorbed. He was mostly cared for by 
his grandmother. Aunt Ruth helped Olive; a woman 
from the other side of the bridge was hired to do the 
house-work, and a man did the barn chores, 

Once when Robert was in a beary sleep induced by an 
opiate, Olive brought the letter old Mr. Nawn had left for 
her, and sat down in the great chair by Robert's bed. She 
opened the sheets softly, her eyes running along the lines 
to find the place where she had stopped reading. 

She found the sentence; it was this: 


You won't always keep on loving a man like Bob. Some day 
you'll wonder if you ever did love him—where that love was there'll 
be just ashes—not a live spark. I sh’'ll do all I can to get him to get a 
divorce; he wants one. You ain't saving enough, and he’s hankering 
for that other woman. He thinks she’s more suitable, and so do I 
She'll lead him a life, if she doesn't jilt him. I don't ask any better 
punishment for him than to be her husband. He's just like his mo- 
ther, only he has a greed for money, without, as I have said a hundred 
times, knowing much how to get it or keep it. Don't you give him 
any of yours. Remember what I say to you, keep that money away 
from him 


Robert stirred and moaned in his sleep. Olive folded 
the paper. How the old man reiterated that his son 
shouldn't have his money! And yet— Olive rose and 
walked to the window. The sumptuous summer was 
glowing with life outside. 

About that money—could she keep it all? She wished 
to be just to Robert. When she loved him she had never 
thought whether she was just to him or not—she had 
given him all. This money was hers, absolutely. And 
Robert, she supposed, hadn’t anything save his legacy, 
and he owed that. That morning the doctor had said he 
thought his patient ‘‘ would puif through.” It was this 
remark of the doctor's that had roused these thoughts in 
Olive’s mind. She remembered that the lawyer who had 
come to tell her about the will had said that she need not 
consider herself bound in the least by any advice the old 
man had given her. He had made no conditions in his 
will. By this time everybody in the country-side knew 
that Olive was to have Mr. Nawn's fortune; and they 
knew that there was no end—really no end —to her 
money. And it would all be Victor's, of course. 

Robert fulfilled the doctor’s prophecy by beginning to 
gain decidedly during the next week; and be ceased be- 
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ing delirious, One day,when he lay gazing at Olive, who 
was sewing by his bed, he broke the silence by asking, 

Do you love me any now,Olive?” The woman dropped 
her work, but she did not lift her eyes. ‘‘ Do you?” 

No,” was the answer 

A silence again, until at last Robert said, ‘‘ And a mighty 
good thing for you, too 

Olive made an effort to resume her sewing, but her fin- 
gers were clumsy. Her patient dropped intoa doze. The 
next day she did not sit with him so much; Aunt Ruth 
took her place; and the next day it was the same. Rob 
ert was gaining perceptibly; he began to be eager for his 
food. Sitting bolstered up with pillows, he was watching 
the door impatiently, but Olive did not enter. He heard 
her talking with Victor in the yard; the two were laugh 
ing 

Why doesn’t she come in here?” he asked, discontent 
edly 

Do you need her for anything?” inquired Ruth’s mild 
voice 

He moved his head back and forth on his pillow. 
“Yes,” he answered, “I need her. Tell her to come 
here tuth rose and went to the door; she beckoned to 
her niece, who came forward, the boy beside her. She 
entered the room, and she gently thrust back Victor. Rob 
ert saw that movement, and he called out, ‘‘ Can’t you let 
my boy come in here?” 

Certainly,” replied Olive, and she drew Victor for 
ward. ‘There was always a deadly fear at her heart when 
Robert mentioned his son. 

Victor stood holding his mother’s hand and gazing at 
the face on the bed 

‘I spose they've told you dreadful things about me, 
haven't they?” Robert asked. 

The boy flushed, and he lifted his head higher. ‘‘ No, 
they haven't, either,” he answered. ‘‘ Lizzie Fuller was 
going to tell me something once, and mammy wouldn’t let 
her 

“Is that so?” faintly from Robert, whose face grew red 
and then pale. His hands, lying weakly on the coverlid, 
began to move nervously. He gazed pleadingly at Olive 

Can't we fix it up some way?” he asked, in a half-whisper. 

‘Don't you think we can, Olive?” 

Before she spoke, the mother led her boy to the door 
and told him to ‘run along.” But he hung back, holding 
her hand and looking upather. He reached up and pull- 
ed her down nearer 

Mammy,” he whispered, his lips touching her cheek, 
‘*T won't let him have me—I won't! Lizzie’s father said 
he'd be sure to try to get me. But he sha'n’t! I'd kill him 
first 

Hush! No, he sha’n’t have you. Now go.” Olive 
returned to the bedside. She was white, and her eyes 
glittered 

Victor never cared much for me,” said Robert, re- 
gretfully. There was no reply to this remark. ‘* Don't 
you think you could forgive me?” asked Robert. 

“I shall try to forgive you.” 


“WHY, IT’S ROBERT! WHERE SHALL WE TAKE HIM?" 


‘** Forgiveness that isn’t spontaneous isn’t worth much, 
is it?” he inquired. 

**T shall do the best I can.” 

**Couldn’t you love me a little, Olive?” The speaker 
reached forth a thin, beseeching hand, but his comp«nion 
evaded the touch of it 

**My love is dead,” she replied. ‘I can’t help it—I 
can’t help it.” 

Robert lay silent, his eyes fixed on Olive. This was all 
there was left for him, and he was trying to grasp it. He 
was weak, and he thought he was penitent, as perhaps he 
was. 

“I thought women kept on loving,” he said. There 
was no response to this. Olive was wondering if any 
other woman would feel so hard as she felt now. And 
yet she was sorry, so sorry for that man lying there. 
“For the boy’s sake,” whispered Robert. ‘‘ He belongs 
to me too, you know. For his sake, Olive.” 

**No—no.” She held herself quietly in her chair. It 
was a terrible thing to distrust. But even if she had be- 
lieved in Robert, she could never love him again, not if 
she lived a thousand years. He was utterly gone out of 
her life, so that she began to think that she had never 
loved him. 

** You're hard,” he murmured—*“‘ hard as a stone.” 

**I can’t help it,” again from Olive. She suddenly 
leaned forward and rested her hand on the bed. 
want to tell you,” she began, speaking hurriedly, *‘ that 
your father, when he was dying, tried to make me promise 
that I would not give you any of his money; but | would 
not promise. He said you should not have it. He 
seemed to hate you. Don’t speak. But I can do as I 
please—the lawyer says so. There’s a lot of it—enough 
for Victor; and as for me—oh, it is little that I want, if I 
have Victor. I am going to make over a sum, a large 
sum, to you, Robert. I couldn’t rest if I did not—I 
couldn't.” 

The man held out both his hands; his hollow eyes 
sparkled. ‘“‘You do love me a little, Olive!” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*No—not in the least,” with cold decision; “but I 
must give you this money or I couldn’t rest. I don't 
know whether I'm right or not, but I’ve got todo it. Let 
me tell you now, Robert Nawn, that if you ever try to take 
my boy from me, I will fight you as no woman ever fought 
before. Do you understand me?” 

‘IT understand.” Into the large, strained eyes of the 
man came tears that overflowed and ran down to the 
pillow. ‘I wouldn't do it, dear—I wouldn't do it,” he 
said, earnestly. 

Then Olive leaned over and kissed Robert’s forehead 
solemnly, as if that kiss were the seal of acompact. But 
all the same, she knew that she could not trust him, that 
he could not trust himself. 

“Oh, Olive,” whispered Robert, with a touch of his old 
passionate tenderness, ‘‘I think I’ve loved you all the 
time!” Whereat she smiled, not mockingly, but very 
sadly. 





Olive did not delay. She would not be convinced by 
Mr. Hyland’s arguments and remonstrances. She always 
replied that she could not rest, knowing that Robert was 
poor. At last Mr. Hyland ceased toargue. He looked at 
her with ensedensiell eiubeatien. 

**] don’t approve, Mrs. Nawn,” he said. ‘‘ All the same, 
I was afraid you would allow yourself to be turned.” 

The lawyer lost no time. Within the week the papers 
were signed that made over two hundred thousand dollars 
of old Nawn’s beloved money to his unloved son. 

Robert was sitting ina large chair by his bed. He took 
the papers eagerly. ‘‘How much was the whole?” he 
asked; and Olive, as she replied, felt somehow ashamed 
that she had kept so much, and she knew that Robert was 
looking curiously at her. Though she knew she was 
right, she was ashamed. 

After that the invalid hurried to get well. He insisted 
upon going out before the doctor thought he ought. He 
sent for Mr. Jewett to take him over to the Falls; when 
the two came back it rained, and Robert was shivering 
when he went to bed. He had resolved upon returning, 
although Mr. Jewett expressed surprise. Robert said, 
gloomily, that nobody wanted him, which, Mr. Jewett re- 
marked afterwards, was true. ‘‘ And why should they?” 
he added. 

The next day the fever was raging again, worse than be- 
fore, and on the third day he died. At the last moment 
he knew Olive, and his dry, cracked lips whispered, huski- 
ly, ‘‘ 1 do think I loved you all the time.” 

And now Olive did not smile. But in her heart she 
knew that Robert had never known anything about love, 
But then it had not been given to him to know. 

In the year that followed, peace came slowly—a deeper 
peace and joy every day. And at such times wounds 
heal in a wonderful manner. Olive repaired and altered 
the old house. To her great surprise, she found that she 
loved the place. She could not explain that to herself 
until she said, one day, suddenly, ‘‘ Why, it’s because Vic- 
tor was born here!” 

She loves to wander about with the boy. They go 
down to the Creeper often, and she fishes for pout and 
other such valuable water inhabitants. That is Victor's 
shriek of laughter that you hear. Olive never sees that 
face looking up at her from the river. That belonged 
to the morbid time of suffering. 

Often Mr. Hyland rides over on business from the Falls. 
If you are the owner of several hundred thousand dollars, 
you will be surprised at the amount of business there is to 
be done. Mr. Hyland is cantering over the bridge now. 
At the end of it he can see, through an open space, the 
front of the house, which is now painted gray, and there 
are big columns supporting a portico. It is late fall, and 
a sunset is making everything brilliant. 

In the midst of this brilliance, beneath the piazza roof, 
stand Olive and Victor. They are both looking at the 
west, and neither sees Mr. Hyland, whose eyes are fixed 
on the woman’s face. 

THE END. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CRIMINAL. 


T is almost criminal for a mother to rear 
her daughter in absolute ignorance of all 
domestic duties, no matter how wealthy one 
may be. Chance and*@iange often play sad 
havoc with one’s seemingly settled affairs, 
and the daughter of the wealthiest parents 
may be reduced to the necessity of earning 
her own living, or of taking entire charge of 
the domestic affairs of her own home.. A 
philanthropic woman, who spends most of 
her time among the poor and unfortunate, 
came across a young woman who was the 
victim of this lack of wisdom on the part of 
her parents. She was married, and had three 
little children, when her parents and her hus- 
band lost every dollar they had through an 
unfortunate investment. The young husband 
was forced to accept a position as a clerk on 
a small salary, and the young wife was com- 
pelled to assume duties of which she was 
absolutely ignorant. 
‘*I never baked a loaf of bread in my 
life,” she said. “I never did anything in a 
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Royal is the. great- 
est of all the baking 
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in the proper care of a 
woman’s teeth. 

For nearly forty years this 
famous dentifrice — liquid and 
powder together—has stood the- 
test of time and the assaults of 
interested critics. To-day it is 
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kitchen. I don’t know how to broil a steak the same delightful and efficient alt Se Son of gutting, m4 in the morn- 
or toast a slice of bread. I don’t know how article favorably known “before eontes Pears’ ae — ae Geog. 
to wash dishes or sweep a room properly. a genuine fun. 

I don’t know how to run a sewing- machine the war. 
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or how to sew by hand.’ 
It was too true. 
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herself. What if she had not been thus in- > a ’ bias ‘3 


clined? What if she had been unwilling or After Exercise 


incapable of adapting herself to her changed 
of any kind a cup of 








condition? A wretched home would have 
been the result, and the responsibility of it 
would have rested—where? Let the mothers 
and the daughters who read this answer 
It is criminal to rear a daughter in ignorance 
of the duties she must assume if her own 
home is to be the home ber husband has a 
right to expect it will be. 
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never buy a shirt 
without being 
sure that the ma- 
terial was made 
7. Mount Vernon 
ills. It's a safe- 
guard against 
poor colors. A 
guarantee that the 
uality is best— 
that the design is 
correct. Whether 
you are baying 
— for the hus- 
band or a shirt- 
waist for yourself, 
ask the dealer ifthe 
fabric was made by 
Mount Vernon 
ills. 

An interesting book on 
the subject sent free. 
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is delightfully ree and strengthening. It isa foe to fatigue—a 
stimulating food, valuable alike to athlete and brain worker. Prepared 
in a minute with cold or hot water. Sold by druggists and grocers 

,every where. 

: Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 
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Singer Sewing-Machines a3. 


They are Made and Sold only by 
THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO. 


We make but one grade of product, admitted to 
be the best; hence attempts at imitation. 

We deal directly with the people, through our 
own employees all over the world, selling 800,000 
machines annually. We do not sell to dealers nor 
through department stores. 
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You get it for the lowest price at which such a 
machine can be furnished, 
You will receive careful instruction from a com- 


stout thread and 
you have two perfectly formed 
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You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the tet. Price by mail, large i Content i open util fen. 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to } Sine, oo cts, waoneee ee ee. . & 3 
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SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. ae 


PME REE P. THIN, DELICATE 
THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. — 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





people get vigorous and increasc 
in weight from the use of . 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing elements of meat 
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Compel your dealer to get 
| you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Be sure that the package 
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Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
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Dorchester, Mass. 
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S an incentive to improve, both in appearance and in 
A conduct, and to try and correct their petty faults, a 
set of girls, who are thoroughly alive to their shortcom- 
ings, have hit upon a capital scheme. They have decided 
to give, on New - Year's eve, what they call a ‘‘ Good 
Resolution Dinner Party.” That seems a funny name for 
it, but it really expresses exactly what the girls intend to 
have. They have sent out invitations to five young men, 
whom they know very well indeed. As there are five 
girls, that will make just ten. The mother of the girl at 
whose house the dinner is to be given will receive the 
guests in the drawing-room, then retire, leaving the young 
people to dine alone, which will be much jollier. The in 
vitations read this way, as the dinner is to be most in 
formal 
My pean Mu. X:—Will you dine with us on New-Year's eve, very 
informally, at eight o'clock? We are only to be ten at table. Bring 
whatever good resolutions you intend to make for the new year, writ- 
The rest of us will all do the same, 
snd we may be asked to read them aloud at the end of dinner. Hop- 
ng to eee you, 


ten ont on « large sheet of paper 


Belleve me, very sincerely, yours, Auice Meroarr. 


Of course all the men and girls who have been invited 
have seen one another and found out what this original in- 
vitation means, and they anticipate no end of fun. The 
hostess, who has let the secret out, has told of some of the 
good resolutions she has heard of the men and girls hav 
ing made already. One man says he will smoke no ciga- 
rettes fora year. One girl has resolved not to bite her nails 

she has always disfigured her hands by so doing. An- 
other girl has written down on her sheet of paper a long 
ist of good resolutions, and if she keeps them all she will 
be nearly perfect. She has resolved not to wear any 
i\igrettes, birds’ wings, or stuffed birds; not to ride in the 
horse-cars any more than she can help, but start half an 
hour earlier and walk; to go to only one dance a week, 

nd to darn her own stockings. Another man, who has 
lways had a perfect craze for new cravats and a pair of 
boots for every day in the week, has qualms of conscience 
ind thinks he has been extravagant; so he has deter- 
mined to buy only five new pairs of shoes during the year, 
and only one new cravat a week. Here is still another 
girl, who thinks she has been too self-indulgent in the 
matter of theatre-going. She has resolved to go only 
once a month, and not at all during Lent 


Now the plan of this dinner is that after dessert, while 
coffee is being served, each one shall in turn read aloud his 
wr her ‘‘good resolutions for 1898." Then it is proposed 
that they arrange to meet again the following New- Year's 


















CLOTH AND VELVET RECEPTION GOWN. 
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eve, compare notes, and 
see how many resolu- 
tions have: been kept 
and how many broken. 
Each guest will be sup- 
plied with pencil and 
paper, and will be ex- 
pected to copy out from 
dictation the resolu 
tions of the others, so 
they will not forget 
them. This will be 
done of course in fun,so 
that no changes can be 
made. After dinner 
there will be informal 
dancing, and at twelve 
o'clock the health of 
the new year and the 
new resolutions will be 
drunk. The prospect 
for the improved con- 
duct and character, ap- 
pearance and speech, of 
some of the girls and 
young men in New 
York for 1898 is good! 


Here is something en- 
tirely new to teach the 
Friendly Girls. The 
New York girls have 
had dancing classes 
for them, sewing and 
embroidery classes, 
reading clubs, fishing 
excursions, walking 
clubs, and no end of 
other practical and 
pleasant ways of show- 
ing them how to im- 
prove theirtime. This 
winter, in connection 
with one of the uptown 
societies, the young wo 
men who are interested 
in the Friendly Girls 
have started what they 
call a renovating class. 
In one of the rooms of 
the parish-house the 
have arranged a onal 
gas-stove to heat water 
and irons, and with sev- 
eral small tables and 
benches they have all 
they need. They get 
the girls to bring all 
their old bits of ribbon 

and silk, satin and 
velvet, old hats, 
feathers, and neck- 
wear, and they 
give them practi- 
cal lessons in reno- 
vating them. They 
show them how to 
wash them, press 
out the ribbons, 
steam the velvet, 
recur! the feathers, 
and retrim the hats. How many girls throw away 
good materials which look faded and soiled, just 
because they do not know how to clean them 
properly! The girls meet every Friday evening at 
7.30, and the room looks more like a millinery es- 
tablishment than anything else. All the girls and 
their teachers wear aprons, and they are so interested 
and busy that when ten o’clock comes they hate to 
go home. One girl brought a box full of 
what she called ‘dirty old trash.” She 
is making wonderful results from her 
accumulation of old ribbons and laces. 
For Easter-Sunday morning she expects 
to have new hats and lace collars with 
pretty ribbon ties for herself and her four 
little sisters. Why she is making them 
for so far ahead is that she wants to have 
them as a surprise, as no one, not even 
her mother, knows what she is doing at 
the Friendly Society. They will know 
when she comes with new hats, frills, 
and furbelows for all at home. 
Epitn LAWRENCE. 


EVENING AND RECEPTION 
GOWNS. 
| Hyteelt gowns are exceptionally 

4 beautiful this winter, and most ef- 
fective materials are employed in their 
construction. The brocades that are used 
are exquisite in design and coloring. One 
gown of pink brocade is trimmed with 
satin-edged ruches of tulle. The skirt 
is slashed at every seam, and around the 
slashes are satin-edged tulle ruffles, while 
at the top bunches of roses are caught in 
through the tulle. The slashings are 
graduated—two in front, which extend 
half-way up the skirt, the next two slash- 
ed higher, until at the back the middle 
seam is open the entire length, and be- 
tween the seams are accordion-pleated 
folds of tulle. The waist is draped and 
has a bolero effect, finished with a band 
of pearl embroidery. Around the neck 
are clusters of tulle ruching. The sleeves 
are large bows of ribbon of shaded cerise 
taffeta, with clusters of pink roses and 
deep green leaves fastened in; the belt 
is also of the taffeta. 

An effective gown for reception wear is 
made with the skirt of sea-green broad- 
cloth fitting tight over the hips, but with 
an attached wide flounce which is 
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PINK BROCADE EVENING GOWN. 


trimmed with three bands of black velvet ribbon above a 
band of mink fur. The waist is of uncut velvet figured 
in blue, pink, green, and golden brown, with a raised de- 
sign in cream-white velvet. The yoke, wide revers, and 
high collar are of turquoise-blue velvet edged with mink 
fur. The front is of fine cream-white silk open net, 
through which is worked black velvet baby-ribbon. The 
belt and bow are black and white striped taffeta silk. 
There is a pointed yoke of jet embroidered on black mousse- 
line de soie, and a narrow edging of the same passemen- 
terie on the sleeves. 


PARIS RECEPTION GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


| esr Ahearn gowns are so elaborate now, both as re- 
gards material and style, that they are smart enough 
to wear at any evening entertainments where full dress is 
not a necessity. The combination of satin and velvet 
with handsome lace and rich fur is always becoming and 
effective, and there are many novel designs gotten up all 
the time by the swell dressmakers. An exceedingly ef- 
fective gown is made with a skirt of velvet trimmed with 
a deep flounce of point-lace, which is appliquéd on to 
the velvet, and is bordered by a band of sable fur. The 
sleeves are of velvet, tight-fitting except just at the top, 
and made with deep pointed cuffs edged with fur. The 
body of the waist is entirely of white lace, in blouse ef- 
fect, made over a satin lining, with a high stock-collar, 
and flaring side pieces of velvet covered with lace. The 
distinctive part of the gown is a collar which is cut out in 
the front and back like a square-neck dress, and this has 
a band of fur around the opening. It is made of velvet, 
with a long stole end which broadens towards the foot of 
the skirt and hangs its entire length. It is covered with a 
piece of exquisite lace, and is a superb garment in itself. 

The hat worn with this gown is a large soft velvet 
toque the same shade, trimmed with two long ostrich 
plumes fastened with a rhinestone buckle. Just under 
the brim to the left side is a rosette of satin ribbon with 
another rhinestone buckle. 

The toilette is quite magnificent in conception, in sump- 
tuous materials, and fine coloring. Divested of its most 
striking feature, however, the long stolelike band which 
reaches from collar to hem, what remains is a design 
which is more youthful in its general effect, and will lend 
itself readily to greater simplicity of material and finish. 

The angular collar rounded out at the neck to admit 
a yoke or guimpe is one of the favorite features of this 
season's styles. It is, too, a device which dressmakers are 
fond of resorting to in order to increase the apparent 
breadth of a figure, now that the severe retrenchment in 
sleeves is compelling them to exercise their ingenuity in 
other directions. 
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THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: COM- 
MODUS. Two Poems. By Lew. WaALLAce, Au- 
thor of “Ben-Hur,” ‘* The Prince of India,” 

‘The Boyhood 
of Christ,” ete. 
Illustrated by F. 
V. Du Monp and 
J. R. Wecvuein, 
8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. 


CELEBRATED 
TRIALS. By 
Henry LAUREN 
Cuntron, Author 
of ‘* Extraordi- 
nary Cases.” 
With Nine Por- 
traits. Crown 

8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
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THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. Twelve 
Aeglogues. By EDMUND SPENSER. Newly Adorned 
with Twelve Pictures and Other Devices by 
WALTER CRANE, Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Colored Edges, $2 00. 


HISTORY OF METHODISM 
UNITED STATES. By James M. Buck.ey, 
D.D. In Two Volumes. With over 100 Portraits 
and Views. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 
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FICTION 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A Novel. 
By Frank R. Srockion. Illustrated by PeTer 
NEWELI Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now First Pub- 
lished in Complete Form, of the Early Life and Ad 
ventures of Colonel John McDonell, Known as 
**Spanish John,” when a Lieutenant in the Com 
pany of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, in the 
Service of the King of Spain, Operating in Italy 
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CHARACTERS: 
Granny Sxow, mother of eleven daughters. 
Mise Patri Lin» Snow, a prima donna, 
Misses Loveesy and Lovuizy Sxow, ticin sisters 
Tue vume Miss Snow, no name. 
Miss Exta Snow, eloeutionist, 
Miss Susan Dertous Sxow, who mourns a lost lover. 
Wine Foo, the Celestial Miss Snow. 
Miss Jo-uwanna Jim-uimy Snow, a “ woman's-righter.” 
Mise Yaucern Burr Snow, an artiat 
Tur Late Lamenten Miss Sow, in wax 
Miss Sarruo Sonnertina, poet 
Miss Mair Evise, a French daughter 
Gaavy, 4 little colored boy super. 


Scent.—Ordinary stage furnishings for show performance 
A line of eleven chairs about the centre of the stage. 
Performers enter in single file, ali limping, the Mother 
leading, and The Late Miss Snow, pushed in on rollers by 
Gravy, bringing up the rear. 
Mother and daughters are dressed more or less in char- 





acter, but all wear tall ‘“‘ Mother Goo 
ver paper, ov covered with Canton flannel. 

They enter from left, pass in front of chairs and entire- 
ly around them, and halt in front of them—all except The 
Late Lamented, who is pushed into place by Gravy, and 
The Late Welcomed, who comes in late and is assigned 
to the Mother's chair 

When they are standing in line, the Mother steps for- 
ward, and raising her finger. says : 

Mother. Gals, attention. (Daughters straighten them- 
selves in line.) Gals, bow. Howdy, folks! [ All bow. 
(Zo audience.) You see before you, ladies and gentie 
men, the celebrated Snow-Cap gals of Snow Mountains. 
They’ve come to take you by storm—a regular snow- 
storm. Though I am a-sayin’ it as shouldn’t, bein’ their 
own dear delovin’ mother, they is sweet gals. 
(Then to daughters.) Say—or sing—your piece now, gals. 
[ Girls recite in concert, with cap drill 
CAP DRILL. 
Oh, we are the wonderful Snow-Cap sisters—cap sisters. 
We greet you this evening, dear misscs and misters—and misters— 
By setting our beautiful snow-covered cappies—our cappies— 
For all of your best and your handsomest chappies—your chappies. 
The fact is 
We practise 
No art of flirtation, 
Or cold fascination, 
But setting our caps 
Right and left for the chaps— 
Just this way, and this way, and this way, and this— 
We are sure in this drill there is nothing amiss— 
We secure all the beaux 
Who're inclined to propose, 
For we aim at the one whom we wish—tra, ia, la— 
And when the play's over, he speaks to mamma. 


’ white caps of sil 


[This drill may be managed to suit individual taste. 
The author suggests only a few effective figures 
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Let all raise caps with both hands, and set them back 
it repetition, ‘cap sisters,” end of first line. Set 
them well forward on foreheads at *‘ your chappies,” 
end of fourth line. At eleventh and twelfth lines a 
pretty drill may come in, and at last they are aimed 
at random 
Gals, set down. 
{ Daughte ra are seated, all but wax figure 
(To audience again.) | say you see the Snow gals, but 
in p'int of fact, ladies and gentlemen, you do not see all 
the sisters, for this here one ain't nary sister. She's wax 
| Begins lo weep 
She’s jest a make-believe. She ain't nothin’ but a 
statute [ Tears 
Forty years ago, dear friends, we was a happy fam'ly, 
me an’ my gals; but one day a book-agent comes to our 
mountains, an’ he was so pleasin’ an’ so persuadin’ an’ so 
insistin, saw likenesses in my gals to all the royal fam’lies, 
an’—well, we took all he had. He had plush albums, an’ 
we took them; an’ he had fly-sereens, an’ we took them; 
an’ mouse-traps an’ measles, an'—an’ we took them. 
(Whimpers.) We all had 'em—the measles,I mean. Of 
co’se Dolly she had ‘em the worst, an’ they give her fits, 
an’ fits killed her. Fits! Why, we couldn't count 'er fits, 
an’ that’s why she’s a counterfeit. This is her very spit 
an’ image. Yes, dear friends, ef it hadn't ‘a’ been for my 
sick family you wouldn't never ’a’ seen this fac-simile. All 
my gals is sweet, but this is my chief-do-over. Roll her 
out, Gravy. 
[Gravy rolls her out, and Mother seizes crank attached 
to arm, manipulating it as she proceeds 
When she departed this life her eyes was sot 'way back 
in her head, jest like this 
[Dolly rolls eyes as crank turns. 
silently in handkerchiefs. 
An’ she called my name so sweet, jest like this 
[Dolly says ‘* Ma-ma. 
An’ she cried so sweet, jest like this | Mother erties 
You see, we keeps her dressed up in her Sunday clo’es, 
an’ when she’s to home we mos’ gen’ally sets her on the 
piany. She was mightily set on 
music, an’ of co’se, standin’ there, 
she gets it whenever it’s a-goin’ 
The expenses of this wax figur’, 
ca'culated down to a cent, is jest 
about the same as for them thet are 
still in the flesh, for what we: save 
in bread an’ meat, why we pay out 
forGravy. An’, by-the-way, ladies 
and gentlemen, this young gentle 
map is ovr soup, an’ bein’ as he is 
so nebly colored and highly flavor 
ed, we calls him Gravy, an’ some 
times Sass, when he merits it 

Roll her back, Gravy. 

Gravy rolls her back into line 

"Tain’t no use a-cryin’ over spilt 
milk; she’s dead an’ gone too long 
ago to talk about. Dry your tears, 
gals, an’ prepare to welcome your 
late sister. 

[Miss Ella Snow comes rushing 
in, laden with bandbowres, etc 
Passes in view back of sisters, 
and then comes to her place, 
putting her numerous bundles 
down before she embraces the 
family all round. ( With 
good acting this is effective.) 
When greetings are over, Mo 
ther leads her to front 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is our 
elocutionary star, Miss Ella Snow 
She’s took cold; inhaled a live icicle 
germ, comin’ down the mountain, 
an’ it give her such a influenza that 
I can’t hardly influence her to speak 
in public. These attacts 0’ sneezin’ 
make her feel very predisposed 
(Ella sneezes frequently.) When 
anything ends her, I’m pretty sure 
it “ll be the influenza. But all the 
same, Ella is very cute. 

(Turning to Ella.) 
now. 

She will now recite, with approbrious gestures, Milton's 
‘** Paradise Lost” in full. Say it now, Ella, jest the way 
Mr. Milton put it down in the book. 

Ella. Dadies ad gedderbad. (Sneezes.) Had be a tub- 
bler o’ water, Graby. (Drinks, sneezes.) Cubbig south I 
took code. (Sneeze.) My dose ids ord stopped up. Gib 

me a lebod, Graby. (Gravy hands her a lemon.) Dadies 
ad gedderbad, I wid dow recite Biltod’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 


All daughte rs weep 


Elocute 


(Sneeze.) Ob ban’s fir’— 





id full ‘Ob ban’s first disobediets ad the— 
”  (Sneezes hopelessly.) 

Mother. They ain’t no puttin’ on about that, ladies and 
gentlemen, Ella is surely unfit for reclamation. She 
will, however, appear later on; when she will play the 
gals compliments to their songs; for, besides bein’ an’ 
A-1 dramatizer, Ella is a musical prodigal. Set down, 
Ella, an’ commune with your lemon. 

[| Mother brings forward deaf-mute 

Sorrow wrings my maternal bosom, my friends, when 
I fetch out this one. She's decf. Can’t hear thunder. 
Can't talk, neither. She don't hear a word I’m sayin’ 
now. Listen. (Turning to Mute.) Can you hear? 

[Ella shakes her head no 


( Bows ) 


She can’t 
Ella. No 
Mother. Shecan’t. I have to touch her. She knows her 
mother’s gentle touch. [Seizes her roughly. 

She ain't got noname. What wasthe use? "Twouldn’t 
‘a’ done no good. We jest calls her Dummy. I was 
brought up frugal, I was, an’ we used up consider’ble 
names on the other gals, pa an’ me did 

Set down, Dummy. She don’t hear. (Makes signs 
Dummy sits.) And now, ladies and gentlemen, | bring 
from her seclusion Miss Susan Deplora Snow, who mourns 
a long-lost lover. This sweet creature lost her beau jest 
fifty-one years ago to-night 

[Miss Susan comes forward, her face buried in her 
handkerchief, weeping. 

He was a m ble youth. He fought in the Mexican war 
with Alexander the Great, served in Congress with Junius 
Ceesar, was contemporanious with Christopher Columbus 
Prester John, and the Crack-eye twins. He died of a 


Can you talk? 


sudden attact of the Susan-side, right at Susan’s side 
Shot hisself right through the epigram-—ordiagram. It 
was all on account o' them Crack-eye boys. They both 
had compound cases on Susan, an’ she ‘ain't never looked 
up since 

*Tain’t many a young girl that mourns a lost lover for 
fifty long years 


She'd be a sweet débutante now if she'd 


come out of her grief. Won't you come out of it, honey’ 
She won't. She's a-wastin’ all’er youth on’im. We've 
done all we can to make her begin to take notice, but 
‘tain’t no use. Control your feelin’, Susie dear, and sing 
for us one of your heart-rendering songs. She will con- 
trol her grief for one brief moment, if the audience will 
kindly look pleasant, and give us one of her most touchin’ 
soto voces. That’s a Latin illusion. Me and my gals we 
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talks Latin constant when we are to home on the poe, 
Sing, Susie dear; or, as we say in Latin, Veni, vidi, vici. 
Susie (sings, to the air of ** When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly ). 
Since my lover apped and died, 
Shot himself right at my side, 
Through his precious epigram, 
m I will stay jast what I am, 
For since he is dead, dead, dead, 
I will never wed, wed, wed, 
Till some one besides my mother 
Begs me for to love another. 


[Susie retires now, and the Mother brings forward Miss 
Jo-hanna Jim-mimy Snow. 

Mother. We will now introduce to you, my dear friends, 
Miss Jo-Lanna Jim-mimy Snow, She is a woman’s-right- 
er, she is. She’s got all sorts of mannish notions. She's 
what you call a strong-minder, She don't allow thet the 
mascu-line sect has got any rights thet ain’t hern—not a 
one. She jest uses the he’s an’ she’s promiscu’us. Why, 
like as not, ef any young man was to give her a bunch of 
heliotropes, she'd say. “ Much obliged to you for these 
here she-liotropes.” She done it once-t. 

She ‘ain't got no use for pots an’ kittles; an’ as for a 
thimble, I give her one once-t an’ she had it mounted on 
a walkin’-cane for a gold head. But it ain’t necessary for 
me to say much about her sentiments, She's fully able 
to speak for herself. Speak up like a little man, Jo-hanna 
deat 

Jo-hanna, Folks, 1 object to the term “ladies and gen- 
tlemen Why this humiliating distinction? Are we not 
all folks? Lama folk. You area folk. (Pointing to her 
self, and then to any chosen one.) And so 1 address you in 
the most comprehensible manner when I say dear folks. 
My heart swells with pride as 1 feel myself in my proper 
spere. I grow dizzy with the flood of eloquence that 
suffuses my brain and rushes for escape to my lips. 

Vother. Condense your commotions, Jo-hanna dear, 
into rythm. Cramp them into poetic infusion, Let them 
flow in metric numbers. There is safety in numbers. 

Jo-hanna. 1 fear that poetic expression savors of effemi- 
nation. Iam sure it does; and yet, to show that I am not 
altogether ashamed of my sect, I will pour out my soul 
in vere 

Mother. Pour it out honey 


Jo-hanna, I will [ Recites. 


I am a woman, 

And therefore haman, 
The female sect 
Deserves respect. 
Conscious I am 

I'm not a clam. 

Nor do I plan 

To be a man, 

Bat claim to be 

As great as he; 
Probably later 

I shall be greater. 

A goose is grander 
Than any gander. 
Hens is more knowin’ 
Without no crowin’ 
Than any rooster 
That I been used to, 

Mother. Them’s noble sentiments, my daughter. I think 
I feel in Jo-hanna the pride I should 've experienced in 
a ouly son, When she pours forth sech eloquent argu- 
ments | have to close my ears to keep from voting for 
the ballot immediately. Sometimes, at home, when she 
and her sisters get to arguin’, I go an’ vote, jest to get rid 
of my convictions. Of course it don’t hurt, the way I 
vote. I jest drop any old ballot into any old tree. But 
I have the satisfaction of knowin’ thet I've voted—an’ 
that seems to be about all the satisfaction anybody gets 
out of it 

This, ladies and gentlemen (brings forward Patti-Lind), 
is our warbler, Patti-Lind Snow. A mockin’-bird listened 
to her a-singin’ one day, an’ he took p’izen. “I'm out- 
sung,” says he. ‘She's done took the rag off the bush. 
Farewell, tree-tops. I won't live no singsong existence,” 
says he, ‘after bein’ beat at my own game,” an’ with 
that he took a dose-t o’ p'izen an’ died. 

his, dear friends, is the mortal remains of the mockin’- 
bird thet died o’ the green-eye. [Jlolds up stuffed parrot. 

Sing, Patti-Lind dear. 

[Patti sings anything—“ Listen to the mocking-bird,” 
for instance, Others join in if agreeable. 

Vother. And now, dear friends, we come to the pride 
of the Snow family—in fact, our double pride—our twins, 
I may as well out with it. They és twins 

| Brings forward twins, one tall and slight, the other 
very short, etc.—exactly opposite in every way. One 
wears large ribbon bow tied on arm. 

Loueesy and Louizy. Somme calls'em Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee; and their poor pa he used to call ‘em ‘T’other 
and Which, because he couldn't tell t’other from which. 
Of course he always called the one he spoke to Which, 
an’ the other one would have to be T’other. I get ‘em 
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mortal, an’ I reckon she’s jest about hit it. I want her to 
come forward an’ be introduced, but I ain’t sure I can reach 
her. Coarse sounds don’t make no impression on her. 


—~( Calls.) Sapphy honey, come forward! 


pete still gazes in the distance and seems not to 
ear. 

She don't gen’ally come to less’n the moon's out. Hist 
that half-moon, Gravy! 

[Gravy crosses stage, and by a pulley contrivance draws 
“p @ huge gilt crescent. As soon as Sappho sees it 

raises her arms and gradually rises from her seat 
in rapt adoration of the moon. Mother calls her 
several times, but she seems not to hear, keeping her 
Jace to the crescent. 

If I jest had a lute! That would rouse her. (Turns to 
audience.) Th’ ain’t nobody here thet’s got a stray lute 
in his ket, is they? No, th’ ain’t no Jute to be had. 

[At this Gravy comes forward with a jews-harp, which 
the Mother bids him play, hoping to rouse her. At 
the first notes she falls in a faint, and several of the 
sisters run to the rescue, fanning, calling for salts, 
a hot water bag, ete. During this commotion Gravy 
may, if he can, come to the front with his jews-harp 
and accompany himself while he dances a jig, or he 
may play ** bones,” and be accompanied by a piano be 
hind the scenes. When this is ever, and the poet is 
revived, the Mother comes forward again. 

Well, folks, you've seen her, anyhow. You can go 
home an’ say you've saw a live poet, an’ a poet worth see- 
in’, for it’s all in her. She ‘ain't never wrote none of it 
out—not a line. 

She’s a livin’ example of what's put down in the books 
as the poetic temperament, an’ them thet 'ain’t got that 
ain’t no poets, don't keer what they write. 

No, she don't never write poetry; she jest experiences 
it. She says she'd a heap ruther 4e a poet than to write 
poetry. You see, them thet gets shet o' their poems, why 
they eases down jest like common folks. She keeps the 
other gals busy getherin’ flowers with the dew on ’em for 
her drinkin’-water; an’ as for eatin’— well, I haf to fix 
her dinner with a microscope, an’ then, half the time, she 
‘lows she’s over-et. She's mighty idiosyncratic, Sapphy is. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure 
of presenting to you our daughter Yaller Buff. She isa 
real artist lease observe her technique. 

[Turns Yaller Buff round and round. 

And, you see, she is very broad. (Yaller Buff should be 
a fat girl.) She is an impressionist of the blackest dye. 
She sees nature as itis, And that’s the way she paints it. 
Indeed, her pictures are so very everlastin'ly real that they 
won't bear movin’. You see,she gets the thing itself. 
There's more or less water in all her landscapes and they 
spill out, and even when there ain’t no water, there’s ap’ 
to be rock, an’ they are too heavy to transport. 

Oh yes, it’s so! The gals bathed every day last year 
in one of her seascapes. Dummy got in one day and 
nearly drownded. She couldn't call, you see, and before 
we could get behind the mae and pull her out she 
was most dead. They did go fishing in some of her 
sketches, fora while. But it never seemed to me them 
fish could be nourishin’, an’ I stopped it. I thought it was 
going too far. That seems like lettin’ art get away with 
nature altogether. Of course bathin’ is different. 

But although we couldn't fetch no landscapes, we could 
bring a few of her smaller sketches. This, for instance, 
is a life-study of acat. (Produces a live cat, or some other 
amall alive animal, fastened in a frame.) You see by this,my 
friends, what I mean by realistic art. This cat not only 
seems to squirm, but it will eat. See it drink milk. One 
example is enough, The point is thet she sees what she 
wants to get—and gets it, Yaller Buff does. She painted 
that cat in one sittin’. Lay the cat sketch aside, honey, 
an’ set down. [Yaller Buff sits. 

And now, dear friends, I have the great honor to intro- 
duce to you my fourth daughter, Marie Elise. She’s French. 
N’est ce pas vrais, Marie? Yes, she’s French. She was 
christened Mary Eliza, but when we found out she was 
French, of course we had to translate her. We thought 
for a while that she wasadummy, She never under- 
stood nothin’ we said, an’ kept a-shruggin’ of her shoul- 
ders, comme ca, (Shows how.) She took it after poor 
dear pa’s anteceders. They was French. The first 
word she ever said I'll never forget. It was, ‘‘ Comprend 
pas,” and poor dear pa he thought she said, ‘*Come to 
pa,” an’ he held out his dear old arms to her, but she 
never went. Jest kep’ a-shruggin’ ber shoulders worse 'n 
ever. We might never ’ve knowed she was French, 
‘ceptin’ for me havin’ a French dictionary. We expound- 
ed her on that, and now she speaks American passable. 
Parley a little for us, cherie. 

Marie Elise. Bonsoir, mes amis. I thang you vary 
morch, dear fwiends, for yo’ kind attention deze iven- 
ing. I weech, me, I can spik mo’ better; it would be for 
me one grand plaisir. Mais eef I cannot spik, 1 can 
h’any’ow seeng fo’ you one leel song. Dees Jeel song wad 
am goin’ seeng ees translate fwom de Fwench. W'en he 
ees twanslate, he make like dis: 

[Sing any sentimental song, giving it a French accent. 


mixed myself sometimes, so you see I tie a ribbon ‘round + Mother. In contrast to our dear French daughter, I 


T’other's arm so’s I can tell her. An’ sometimes I forget 
which one I tied the ribbon op. Only last week Loueesy 
was sick an’ I gave the pills to Louizy. Ef they was like 
the Siamesers ‘twouldn't ‘a’ made no difference. But 
when twins is divided up, you has to be keerful. Twins 
is like a philopena, The two halves ain't always fo’or- 
dained to be et by the same person. 

Loueesy and Louizy will now perform. 

[The twins, taking hands, recite some infantile verse. 
They may do this together, or first one and then the 
other, and then both together, always repeating, ver- 
batim, each what the other says. When they have 
Jinished, the other sisters sing in chorus : 

The twinses done it very well, very well, very well— 
The twinees done it very well, very, very weil. 

Mother. And this here one, my friends ( pointing to poet 
daughter), is our poet daughter, Sappho Sonnetina. We 
used to call her a poetess, but they say the esses is all 
gone out, an’ any woman or gal that can do anything at 
all is classed with the he-ones. Of course you can see 
she's a poet quick as you look at her. She's a yearner, 
she is. She says she ever yearns for the unattainable— 
whatever that is. She looked jest as you see her ever 
sence she was born—no older an’ no younger. She did 
seem to look old to us when she was in’, but she’s 
sort o’ caught up with herself now. She says she’s im- 


shall presently bring forward Miss Wing Foo Snow, our 
sweet Celestial. It happened this way. It was the year 
we spent on the Snow Caps without ever coming down, 
Everything there was so white an’ heavenly, and we 
seemed almost to forget we was mortals, and I said to 
poor dear pa: “ Pa, dearie, said I, if heaven should send 
us another daughter here, she’d be a Celestial being, I’m 
sure.” And so she was. She come to us jest as you see 
her, dress and pigtail and all. She's a Buddhist in faith, 
of course, but we're a-hopin’ to convert her gradually. 
What are you trying to be, Wing Foo? Tell the ladies 
an’ gentlemen. 

ing Foo (laughs, and says, with a basitful nod). Tly to 
be good Chilistian.” 

other. Yes, she is trying to be a good Christian. What 
is the hardest thing for you to learn, Wing Foo—to do as 
your Christian friends do? 

Wing Foo. Sassy mudde’—sassy fodder—sassy all-a ole 

peoples. 

other. Yes, you see she has tne Oriental spirit— 
that’s what dear pa said. And all her pretty manners, her 
salaams, and all the rest of it, she knew from the day she 
was born. In fact, whe the little thing was laid in my 
arms, she raised her tiny valler hand to her forehead and 
showed me that she was .~yin’ to greet me right. Ob 
yes, she’s a little Chinese, sh« is. n't you, Wingie? 





at Foo, You bet. 

[Wing Foo through various performances, bowing 
with for to the floor, ete., ete.; then, after salut- 
ing the audience, she retires to her place. 

Mother. Thanking you for your kind attention, my 
dear friends, and for the money so cheerfully pail 
at the door, I wish to say that no two of our perform- 
ances ain't alike. My gals is very talented in more ways 
than one. And jest to prove what I say I invite any- 
body present to say what kind of music he would like to 
hear as a closin’ number. Of course you can’t conven- 
iently pass up piavos or church organs, but any instru- 
ment that you can hand up— 

Some one in the audience hands up a comb. The mo- 
ther takes it, finds a sheet of paper on a table on 
the stage, and hands it to any one of the daughters. 
Then the others reach up and take from their own 
heads similar combs, find that they have sheets of 
paper convenient, and after responding to the com- 
mand,“ Gals, rise,” they beyin and play,“ Home Sweet 
Home,” in two parts, with combs and thin sheets of 
paper. This is easy to do, and is really very pretty. 
After playing it through once they begin to hero. 
limping as before, and keep up the playing until they 
are all off the stage. 

| The little black boy, Gravy, if he is a good actor, makes 
no end of fun. 

[As it és too tiresome to stand still so lona, the waz fig- 
ure is rolled out at any time the players choose, 
immediately after her part, if she wishes, though she 
ts effective standing there, and if she remains, Giavy 
may dust her off, ete. Then Gravy may take a 
large palmetto fan and fan the performers, or he 
may be called out for a dance and song at any time. 
He has no part regularly assigned him, because he 
does not properly belong to the Snow-Cap sisters, and 
the performance is quite complete without him — 
after his one service. Any bright little girl or boy 
who is willing to black up can take the part. 

[Uf the Mother is willing to do a little dancing, showing 
how she and “ dear pa” used to step to music, in their 
young days on the mountains, it will make a charm- 
ing feature. The Mother should be pictwresquely 
dressed, if convenient, in ar. old Colonial flowered silk 
gown. And her dance should contrast very effectively 
with the plantation jig of the little darky. A very 
pretty scene is made by their dancing together, inter- 
preting the same music by different movements, Any 
one may play any available music. When they go 
out, Gravy, following behind, is laden down with the 
boxes, etc., of the late Miss Snow, and he should 
** Cunjine” out if he can. 


( 'THRISTMA S NC INGS. 


Te a leaping of the pulses 
With the waning of December— 
Sounds of gladness to remember, 
Chanting in harmonious lay 
The fervor of the welcome 
To another Christmas day. 


Catch the measure from the fir-trees 
Beating time while wind is dancing. 
Winter's feathered hosts advancing 

Deck the earth with snowy cover, 

While the mistletoe and holly 

Send their message the world over. 


And a stir among the heartstrings 
Breathes the hymns of peace and gladness 
Played by Love to banish sadness. 

Joy and pleasure hold their sway, 

Bending low to offer homage 

On another Christmas day. 


may you have no sorrow. 
and pleasure have their way, 
No trouble must you borrow— 
All cares must fly, all tasks put by, 
To-day and yet to-morrow. 


God keep you, men and maidens all, 
Where'er you may be faring. 
And though your gifts be great or small, 
Of Love be never sparing— 
For on this ‘morn our Christ is born, 
A blessing to us bearing. 
Avice L. R. Bau. 


A ting to you on this day, 
Koa 
Ma 


OUR OWN STANDARD. 


E was wise who wrote, ‘‘ Half the sting of poverty or 

of small means is gone when one keeps house for 
one’s own comfort, and not for the comment of one’s 
neighbors.” 

Deny it as we will, few of us have the moral force to 
set up a standard of our own, based upon our own in- 
comes and our.own particular home environment. We 
commit the folly of regulating our expenses by the 
income of some one else. If the Browns across the 
street hang up expensive lace curtains, we are dis- 
contented until lace curtains have gone up to our win- 
dows, no matter how much smaller our income may be 
than that of the Browns. If the Smiths put down a vel- 
vet carpet, our neat and pretty ingrain becomes an eye- 
sore to us. We are extremely mindful of what our neigh- 
bors will think about many things that ought not to con- 
cern them in the least. We have nostandards of our own. 
Our dress, and even our tables, must be regulated by the 
standards of others. We have not the courage nor the 
independence to be indifferent to the comment of our 
neighbors. This form of moral cowardice is causing many 
families to live beyond their incomes. They can face debt 
and forfeit their self-respect easier than they can face the 
unfavorable comment of their friends and neighbors. The 
extent, to which this imitation of others is carried would 
be ludicrous did it not bring so much unhappiness in its 
train, It is frequently the direct cause of the discord and 
discontent and debt that have driven happiness from the 
family hearth-stone. Let us have a standard of our own, 
based upon our own tastes, our own incomes, our own needs, 
and lét us cheerfully and bravely adhere to this standard, 
heedless of that dreadful bugbear, ‘‘ What will the neigh- 
bors say?” 






































FUN FOR HIS MONEY—NOW, THEN, FOR A SCRAMBLE.—Drawn sy Gorpon Browne. 
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HOW TO KNIT HOME-MADE 
SWEHRATERS 
OME MADE sweaters have come so 
much into vogue that every woman 
who can wield the knitting-needle is learn 


Last summer, at all 
resorts, it was a per 


ing how to make them 
the fashionable sea-side 


fect ‘‘fad" to knit sweaters of all sizes and 
for all ages. They are so far superior to the 
machine-mace nes. The y do not stretch 


r shrink when 
made of good Berlin wool they 
tractive 

White sweaters for babies are considered 
far warmer than any knitted sack or flannel 

ket. They cling to their little forms and 
keep them as comfortable as possible. Babies 
from six months to twoand a half years wear 


properly washed, and when 
are most at 


them rhe rules for making a sweater fora 
child of medium size about one year old are: 
Buy five ounces of three-ply zephyr wool and 

pair long bone knitting-needles, No. 9 or 


10, and four steel knitting-needles, No, 13, for 
he collar, cuffs, and border around the bot 


tom The back and front of the sweater are 


made in separate pieces and are exactly 
like. When finished they are sewed up 
with needle and coarse white cotton under 
the arms and on the shoulder-seam. There 


is a much more complicated way of making 
to knit them in one piece and 

sin by knitting under one arm. But made 
in this way they are much more apt to shrink 
when washed, and are far more difficult to 
make 


Lbem, Which 18 


Begin by casting on your bone needles 70 


stitches, and knit 80 rows in plain garter 


stitch. When joining, leave 30 stitches for 
the armhole and 25 for the neck, to give 
space to pass the head through when 
these parts are finished; pick up the 
stitches at the armhole, and continue to 
knit the garter stitch to make the sleeves, 
vhich are graduated down to the wrist, ac 
cording to the length and width of the baby’s 
um Now take your steel needles and 
knit on the cuffs in ribbing, 2 plain and 
2 purl for 14 rows. In the same man 
ner you make the collar pick up the 
stitches around the neck, and with the steel 
needles knit 2 plain and 2 purl again for 
14 rows, which will make a pretty rolled 
ver band lhe border is made in exactly 
the same way,and must be the same width 
as the collar and cuffs, so knit 14 rows, and 
no mor The effect is not good if the bor 
der is any deeper. Of course, before the 
sleeves and collar are put on, the seams are 
sewed up ov the shoulders and under the 


arms as stated above 
To make a sweater for a young girl about 
fourteen years old you require 10 ounces of 


three- ply zephyr. Cast on your bone 
needies 140 stitches, and kuit 160 rows. You 
will need to have 60 stitches for the arm 


hole and 50 stitches for the width of the | 
neck You knit the back and the front sep 
irately, just as you do the baby’s, in garter | 
stitch, and sew them up on the shoulders 
and under the arms when finished. Pick 
up the stitches around the armhole, and 
knit the sleeve, graduating down to the 
wrist, according to length and size of the 


steel needles 
28 rows of rib- 
The collar is 
in 28 rows, and 
which is of 


young girl's arm. With the 
you then knit on the cuffs, in 
bing, 2 plain and 2 purl. 
knitted on in the same way 
border on the bottom, 
the same depth 

A sweater for a woman of 36-inch bust 
measure requires 14 ounces of zephyr, three 
ply, or 17 ounces of Berlin wool. Cast on the 
needles 190 stitches, and knit, in gar 
ter stitch, 190 rows. Knit exactly as the 


ao ie the 


bone 


baby’s and the young girl's, sewing up the 
back and the front with cotton Make the 


sleeves in the same manner as above, grad 
uating according to size ofarm. The cuffs, 
collar, and border will require 35 rows of 
ribbing, 2 plain and 2 purl. Sweaters for 
babies should always be made in white. 
They can be relieved a little by knitting in 
some pretty shade of blue or pink in the 
border, collar, and cuffs, but pure white is 
the prettiest and most durable. The young 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cook’s 





HARPER'S 


girls’ sweaters are prettiest knitted in 
dark red wool or dark blue, with no other 
color, and are very much worn in the coun- 
try in summer with white duck skirts, par 
ticularly at the sea-side. White sweaters 
for young girls are also very much worn, 
and with some bright color knitted in the 


cuffs and collar are very attractive. Wo- 
men’s sweaters can be made in any dark 
color. In black, with border, collar, and 


cuffs of black and white, they are pretty, or 
in dark red with the same of dark blue. 
The washing of these sweaters is a very 


important thing, as if washed by an inexpe- | 
rieuced person they shrink, lose their color, | 


and your labor will have been in vain. In 


the first place, you must have hot water, | 


just bot enough to stand your band in it, 
and make a thick lather with either wool 
soap or ivory soap, which is quite as good. 
Take the sweater and dip it up and down in 
this lather; do not rub it, but just squeeze 
or press very softly between the hands a 
til the article is perfectly clean. Take 

out and press the water out of it; hor wll a 
sheet or large towel and spread it on a table 
or a door in a light room. Then tack the 
sweater on to this with pins, keeping it in 
shape, 
pull. It should be pinned to look as it did 
when dry. It is much better not to dry it 
in the sun or jn a dark room, but just in an 


airy room with plenty of daylight. 


PABST PERFECTED BREWING IN AMERICA 
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When your a Sells 


by whom and how it is made. 


A booklet mailed to any address for the asking. 


Hands 


Good digestion can never ‘‘wait on appetite’”’ 
while people continue to use the most 


unwholesome of all animal fats. 


Lard is un- 


healthful of itself, besides being often the ve- 


hicle of disease-breeding germs ; 
shortened with or fried in it indigestible. 
orice of and digestion 


makes food 
Both 
improve when the most 


of vegetable shortening, 


- Cottolene 


The genuine is sold Ae. t.. in one to ten pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-ma * and 


wreath—on every tin. 


rks—" Oottolene” 


steer's head in cotton-plant 
Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 


sate jo only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St.Louis. New York. Montreal. 


and be very careful not to stretch nor | 


| 
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SUPPI 


For a Clear Skin 


D~“ -# 
Free from all imperfections, whether irritated 


by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject 
to skin troubles such as Chaps, Eruptions, 
Chafing, Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
will correct each and all. It is not a ‘* beautifier,” 
covering up imperfections, but so corrects them 
and the causes by its purifying and healing prop- 
erties that it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- 
ural condition, Equally effective for rough, hard, 


or dry skin, itching piles,burns, scalds,ete. Free 


v from oily or greasy properties, it does not 


obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy. /¢ aves no visible trace of its 
use. After shaving it is delightful. For 
the baby it cures chafing wonderfully. 


It softens, improves, and preserves the 


skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 


FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, OR SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, 50 CTS. 


Sample Bottle sent for 6 cents by addressing 





ABST MALT, EXTRACT, 
ST’ ¥ 
you may feel assured that it” 5 Sbsolutety perfect. 
of perfection in brewing, and is backed by the intelligence, system and capi- 
tal of the world-famed plant pictured above. 
kind, and is always open to visitors 
such’ extensive facilities for the scientific preparation of malt and hops. 
is important to all who buy and use Malt Extract. 


A. S. HINDS, 21 


it is the crowning triumph 


This plant is the largest of its 
No other brewery in the world has 





This | 
You are entitled to know | 


Pine Street, Portland, Me. 
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A handsome, 
latest and best in American literature and a 


ly department called the 


| ooeeeecooe 

| 

| Every subscriber to the NATIONAL 
| 


of entry. 
monthly is not only a pleasure, but an educat 


eroee oe oe 


| prominent women 
ment, conducted by Mrs. M. 
omen and their Work.” 


oereroeceeee 
Subscription, yearly, $1.00 


Send for sample copies. Your 
take the subscription. 





Newsdealer 


On ALL News-STANDS. 


Bright, Cimely, and Entertaining 


rt. 


National Question Class 


| _Fifteen questions on Art, Literature, and Current 
Topies are given each month, and FOUR PRIZES 


are awarded to the four best sets of answers. 


becomes 





Che National Magazine 


illustrated Magazine, containing the 


The NATION AL has just established a new month 


member of this class by merely writing fora certificate 
The search for the answers to the questions 


ion. Moth 


ers should have their children try these contests. 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 
91 Bedford St,, Boston, Mass. 


Special Premium-list for Ladies. 
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PERIODICALS 





MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY, 
BAZAR, 


BREE ERIE EE IEEE EE EERE 








or Watch, 
with 20 pounds 


illustrat 


VAPO-CRESOLENE wep cits 





$4 00 a Year 
$4 00 a Year 
$4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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Clock, or Toilet Set, 
COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with every pound. Send for new 
od premium and reduced 
rice-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN 
‘BA COMPANY, 31 and 33 Vese 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 2 


CLUB WOMEN will find their work and articles by 
yublished in the monthly depart 


D. Frazer, entitled “Club 


will 
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as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


“N * 4711” WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT 


GLYCERINE SOAP, °°? \6c. in stamps 


for sample cake. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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THE YOUNG SIBYL’S TENT. 


NEWSBOYS AND THE PEANOUT-CART. 


DAIRY-MAID WITH GRAB-BAG PAILS 


THE CHILDREN’S FETE IN AID OF ST. MARY’S FREE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN.—{See “ Tutxos Sees,” Pace 1074.) 
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Shy 


| CORRESPONDENTS 





S. M.—A monsseline de sole dress for a bridemaid must be gored on 
the hips and fall in the back, nuless it ix «ll accordion-pleated, and 
then it will look best trimmed with rows of insertion and a fall ruche 
areund the foot. The waist is made in tuckings and shirrings with 
bands of insertion, high collar and sash of white satin. 


Puzeziep Motuen.—Make the lining of the silk gown separate 


from the skirt iteelf. I should advise your looking at the page of 
Horse Show gowns in Bazar No, 49 to make ap your other gowns, 
because they are the very newest styles. If your danghter does not 
wieh to be married in white, I should say she had best be married 
in a smoert silk gown suitable for a reception—a bright Wine corded 
silk made with blousxe-waist, with wide tarned-over collar and revers, 


and vest of white lace embroidered with pink and green flowers. The 
walet le studded in front with tiny steel battons, and a broad sash of 
black satin has cut-steel backles. This will make a smart costume. 


L. D.—The binck eatin bands for braiding are made of satin cut on 
the bins, and are stitched on bot’ edges, They should not be over 
half an inch wide. The folds bastea and ready to stitch down can be 
bought by the yard like braid 


Constant Reapra.—The jacket of which you enclose illustration 
is scarcely suitable for afternoon wear, but if you make the sleeves 
emaliler and tight-fitting, and have a ribbon eash from the side seams 
tied in front with long enda, it will be smart and perfectly in style. 


Mas. E. T, W.—You should weay sour black moiré antique gown and 
the small dresey bonnet with white giov-s—then your costume will be 
just what it should be. The low-necked gown would not be suitable, 
and the broadcloth is hardly smart enough. 


X. Y. Z.—The taping feferred to consists simply in wetting the 
hair very thoroughly, then tying around it pieces of tape; after the 
tape is tied securely, the hair must be pulled out between the tapes 
and allowed to dry in that way. There are several kinds of kid 
curlers that are perfectly harmless. I cannot advise any special hair 
tonic, as that is a question which only a person who anderstands the 


care of the hair can anewer. The Pompadoar roll worn under the 
hair you will find very becoming, and if you arrange your hair high, 
in the present fashion, there need be no gap between it aud the puff. 


Exiie.—You had best make up your brocade into a emart sili waist. 
Use the same material for sleeves, and have » fancy vest of some soft 
chiffon, either pink or blue, whichever is most becoming, and wear a 
white net tie with lace ends tied in a bow-knot at one side of the throat, 


M. L. T.—You sent the correct number of cards, and there is no 
need of your sending any more, unless you desire so to do, in which 
case you can send them on the first Wednesday in January.—Black 
nets are being used this season, and the sample you enclose ought to 
make up well over a satin lining, bat you must be sure and have the 
ekirt full enough, both the satin and the net. Trim the skirt with 
rows of black satin ribbon, or ruffles edged with biack satin ribbon. 
Make the waist in a soft, loose fashion, with a vest of white covered 
with jet, a collar of white satin with big bow at the back, and a black 
eatin belt with long wide sash ends. Black velvet sleeves would be 
very emart with your red cloaking, and if you trim it with black satin 
foils and the turn-down collar of Astrakhan and Astrakhan edging, 
you will have a very handsome garment. I should advise not touch- 
ing your last year’s cape, with the exception of putting a large bow 
of satin ribbon with some chiffon at the neck to cover the cut in 
front of whieh you speak. 


Miss N. M. O'C.—The pattern requires seven yards of 42-inch mate- 
rial for a mediam-sized person, and if it is to be braided twenty-five 
yards of bias satip folds will be needed. 


M. G.—Braid is altogether the moet popular trimming for cloth 
gowns, and the wide and narrow are used together. The corded silks 
are jnet at present the fad for skirts to wear with silk waists, and there 
are some stiff black taffetas trimmed with bands of velvet which are 
very smart. Moiré velours is still worn, but is a trifle passed, 


X. Y. Z.—I should advise your buying a cashmere gown if yon want 
it for bouse wear; if for reception wear,a silk gown. If you choose 
the cashmere, any of the cut paper patterns which have been appearing 
in the Bazan will be the best for you to follow. If you prefer the silk, 
have the skirt made almost sheath-fitting over the hips, with all the 
fulness at the back, and trimmed with three flounces; the waist, with 
eqnare plented yoke of a contrasting velvet, and a wide equare collar of 
velvet, on which is white lace appliqué and narrow silver braid. For 
an evening gown the black net will be as good a thing as you can buy, 
and will look well made over China silk if you have the China silk 
full enoagh. Trim the net skirt with ruffles all the way ap, and edge 
the ruffles with a band of steel spangies. Make the waist of accordion- 
pleated white silk, decidedly bloused in front and covered with the 
black net, on which are the steel epangles thickly sewed. The sleeves 
should be paffed, and tied in with black eatin ribbon fastened with steel 
buckles. A black satin sash shouki also be fastened with a steel 
backle. The Russian blouse is now so much worn that there is 
danger of its being overdone. A smart military coat well braided you 
may like better; or one of the new shapes, a litule longer than the ordi- 
nary jacket, and tight-fitting. 


C. L.—Tea gowns and matinées made np as elaborately as those re- 
cently Hlustrated in the Bazag are quite smart enough to wear at 
home for an afternoon reception or tea, 


Bee.—You are not too young to arrange your hair Pompadour, and 
thed with a black ribbon bow at the crown of the head. This will give 
a full effeet to the hair around the face, and will make the new style 
ot hats becoming to you, 


Parva Purtta.—Yon can cover your ball gown with black net that 
has spangies of steel, silver, or gold, then have a pink satin sash, and 
pink satin rachings around the shoulders; with this you can wear 
black or pink slippers, as you prefer. Pink gloves are not worn now, 
so have either white or black, whichever you prefer. 


Mas. F. G.—Velvet sleeves are worn this winter, both plain and 
shirred, and your idea of trimming your brown wool gown is qnite cor- 
rect. Why do you not get for your new gown one of the vew shades 
of red cloth and trim it with black ? You wil! find in all the late Bazans 
designs for cloth gowns which you can have made easily, and you 
can tell, by examining them, which style is the most becoming. 


D. A. E.—It is all a matter of taste as to how a note or a letter 
looks best. Certain lines of proportion ought to be preserved, and the 
effort to get these and to combine them with convenience leads to 
changes of fashion, I suppose. 

If your monogram is engraved at the head of your note paper, it 
looks rather better, I think, to put the date of your commanication, 
and your address if necessary, jnet to the left of your signatare. The 
idea is not to fill your page with too many statements before yon begin 
addressing your correspondent, Yor do not want your letter to look 
like a bill-head, or an advertisement for some new and improved 
establishment. At the same time if you are writing from a distance 
while travelling, and your letter is to be a long one, with the signature 
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perhaps at the end of the twelfth page, then begin by putting your 
address or the name of your stupping-place at the head of your 
letter. Your friend at home, having been convinced by the sight of 
your hand-writing that you are still alive and probably well, wants 
to know at once where you are, and this without having to look 
through the letter. « 

The mental attitude of the writer suggests these rules, since the letter 
from a traveller or from the resident abroad is meant to carry with it, 
when the correspondent is « friend, all the information possible to help 
establish a necessary iden'|'y when the correspondent is a stranger. 

A note from your friend around the corner, on the other hand, does 
not need to carry statements of facts or means of identification. It 
wonld therefore be most execrable tasie for you to begin writing an 
invitation to dinner or a note of acceptance with. the number of your 
house, the name of your street, the day of the month, and the fact that 
you lived in New York. Al! of these things are supposed to be under- 
stood by your acquaintances, or to any ove knowing the friends whom 
you know—to any one certainly who has asked you to dinner. 

As for “ jumping from the first page tothe last, and afterward writing 
on the pages beiween,” here again you must be guided by cireum- 
stances. If you write a note you can do as you choose, provided you 
do not choose to write exclusively on the first and second page of the 
sheet. To do this has always been considered bad form, probably be- 
canse it was first done by ecouomical persons, who, having been brought 
up in the days when paper was costly, felt obliged to try and save that 
extra page for the benefit of their friendly correspondent. 

Most of the notes nowadays are written on the first and fourth pages 
of the sheet, the address or the ré being eng d at the head, 
the signature and the date written at_the end. But letters onght 
not to be written like this. In letters this. manner is an affectation, 
and savors of a certain rudeness, since you put your correspondent to 
the tronble of turning the sheet this way and that in order to find the 
beginning or the end of the communication. 





With your other question you seem for the t to be opening 
quite another field. In reality you are not, for taste and tact are here 
again the guiding principles. You ask “ for the best course to follow 
in taking a young man to a party whe is visiting only, and who is an 
old friend. Is it best to take him around at once, introducing toa good 
many girls, one after the other, or to introduce him only to two or 
three, and if he seems to be enjoying himself, leave him with either one 
of the three? 

In these questions be governed by what seems to give your guest the 
greatest pleasure, without laying yourself open to the reproach of seen- 
ing to monopolize him when he prefers to stay with you, or of being 
anxious about him if, he is just as happy with some ove else. If he 
had wanted to spend.the evening alone with you he ought not to have 
gone to the party, and if you are going to be disturbed by his atien- 
tions to others, you ought not to have taken him. 

It would be a little awkward, I think, to begin by presenting him to 
every girl in the room—don't you? Sach a thing happening to me, 
were I a man, would make me want to get away as quickly as possible, 
unless it were done informally or as a joke, and with laughter and 
fan. To present him formally would not break the ice, nor make him 
really feel as though he had been introduced to any one in particalar. 
You onght to introduce him to one or two, and leave him if he seems 
happily placed. He can always excuse himeelf and seek you again if 
he is bored. Do not on any account appear to be anxious about him, 
or too conscious. Seem to leave him quite free, even though you con- 
tinue to preside ovér his pleasures. 





Manat.—The art clab in Paris to which you refer is at No. 4 Rue de 
Chevreuse, and the article about which you ask was published in 
Seribner’s Magazine of November, 1894. 

But there are other art clubs in Paris, and still others are being dis- 
cussed. No one club-yonuse could be large enough to horse all the 
young girls who go to stndy art in Paris,and the need of a greater 
number of well-protected lodgings and some substitute for home life 
has long been felt. Dr. Evans, “the American dentist,” who has just 
died, waa, during the later years of his life, greatly interested in the 
subject, and gave much time and attention to the one he founded. 

An American writer and his wife have been busy discussing plans 
for another club, though as yet nei‘her their names nor their pro- 
posals have been given to the public. . 

No one interested in our young girls who are studying abroad can 
fail to recognize the necessity of improving the conditions by which 
they are surrounded while there. Each successful venture made in 
their behalf suggests an improvement, and each new club is made 
better, if possible, than the old. Besides all that, very earnest men 
and women have ideas of their own, and they are apt to think that if 
these ideas were only embodied in some institativn or school, or even 
in some law of good government, the evils which have afflicted those 
they desire to assist would disappear. If, then, they see shortcomings 
in one club, or if one girl tells them of certain discomforts, they are 
likely to believe that these points once remedied, perfect success in 
living would ensue. 

Some art students will tell that many young women who go to these 
clabs enter into other arrangements for themselves before very jong. 
Two or three will combine their forces and rent a room under a mau- 
sard, and try to live more economically there. Or some instinct of the 
home-maker enters in, and they go away to try and make themselves 
feel like real h holders. Many control them probably, for 
I am told that the great majority of students live in twos or threes in 
little rooms under the roofs, 

But they find the clubs splendid p!aces. to begin in, they tell me. 
Indeed, without them their lives would be greatly complicated at 
critical and vital moments, 





Daruns.—Yee; you are quite right in thinking that remunerative 
positions are open to you, even if yon have no technical training, but 
only a good general education. And each day these positions multiply. 

Only last week a doctor wrote asking some lady in town if she could 
recommend any one to him to take care of the linen in the hospital 
under bis charge, A technical training is hardly necessary for a posi- 
tion like that. The particular woman to whom it was at last offered 
declined, fearing possible contagion for her children. Yet that was a 
danger easily avoided.. The women in charge of the linen in large 
hotels have many other women under them, and their position is one 
of responsibility, and one, besides, which happily spares them all 
publicity. 

There are also many “ walking governesses " in New York—women 
who do not live in the houses of their employers, but who go to them 
for so many hours day, taking the children to walk, epeaking French 
or German to them meanwhile, or talking to them intelligently about 
the things they see. A walking governess can, by dividing her time, 
have the children of two or three families ander her charge. 

Some invalids who want to keep au courant with the affairs of the 
world, from which for a season they are excluded, have other women 
come to them for so many hours a day to keep them posted abont 
current affairs. These women are supposed to read the periodicals 
and the new books, to go to the theatres, and always to keep their 
eyes open in order that the invalid may not feel “‘ rusty" when she 
goes ont again, This must be done with taet and discretion, the con- 
versation must never degenerate into gossip, nor must the résiemé be- 
come a wearisome recital to the woman who is shut in her room. 
Never, above all things, ought it to become an opportunity for the 
wage-earner to air her grievances. 

To advertise, as you an; for the places you want to fill, whether 
as governess or as travelling companion, is quite your best plan, un- 
less you have friends who will help you place yourself. And friends 
are always doing thie for their acquaintances. It seems as much a 
part of the routine of their lives as the’paying of visits. 

But, my dear Daphne, you must be quite frank with those whose 
help you seek. You must be willing to say who you are, and to give 
references when they are required. No one asks them from a desire 
to pry or to make your affairs public property, but to satisfy them- 
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selves that they are safe not only in employing but in recommending 
you. No one will or can do either if your communications and re- 
quests are anonymons, especially when you ask help in securing some 
position for yourself. 


A One-Time Sunscatsxe.—Cut-glass water-carafes are seen occasion- 
ally on well-appointed tables, but as a rale the water is poured by the 
servant from a silver or glaes pitcher which stands on a side table or 
the buffet. When carafes are used the reason is usually that they make 
less service obligatory, and are a convenience rather than an ornament, 
as, for instance, at a dinner of eight or even six people, where there is 
only one servant to serve the meal; it would be quite impossible for 
her to pass the different courses properly and quickly, and also to see 
that the water-giasses are.all kept filled as well as the wineglasses. 
With carafes the guests may help themselves if necessary, and the host 
generally pours the wine. But when there are two waiters the water 
should be poured from a pitcher, and even at family meals it is better 
form to have it poured than to serve it in carafes on the table. I 
would advise you to choose something else for the anniversary gift. 
If you wish to give glass, get one of the fashionable jugs that are used 
for claret-cup, punch, and lemonade, or get a berry and salad bowl, as 
they are always useful ; or if you would like something in china, nothing 
is newer or prettier than a piece of Delft—a cheese-dish, a lamp, or 
candlestick; any of these articles would be preferable.—Letters sent 
to this department should be addressed to Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York city, and marked Bazan Correspondence. 


Pratnix-FLowen.—Your first question is a little involved, but I think 
that I ca» make out its general purport. You want to know in what 
order the host, hostess, and their guests should enter the dining-room 
at a dinner, and how they should be seated at the table. The host ai- 
ways leads the way with the lady guest of honor, to whom he offers 
his right arm when dinner is announced, and he places her at his right 
when they take their seats at the table; the other gentlemen follow 
his lead, each one offering his right arm to the partner assigned him, 
and last of all comes the hostess on the arm of the gentleman guest of 
honor, who sits at her right at the table; or if for convenience this 
gentleman does not escort her to the table, he nevertheless always sits 
at her right. At present a round table is the shape most in vogue for 
purposes of entertaining ; the host and hostess do not necessarily sit 
opposite each other, even at an oblong or aquare table ; although the 
host usually sits at one end, the hostess is not always at the other; 
the important thing is that no two ladies or two gentlemen shall sit 
together, and when, for instance, there are eight people dining, a gentle- 
man must sit opposite the host.—A gentleman's dress or frock coat 
should not show below his overcoat; indeed, in these days of very 
long overcoats it would be almost impossible that it could show. 
In summer, the time for light covert-cloth short top-coats, a frock- 
coat is usually worn without any outer garment, and short dinner 
coats without tails are en régle for evening wear, even for dress occa- 
sions. —The best standard book on etiquette is Mrs. Sherwood’s Man- 
ners and Social Usagea, 


M. T. A.—When Mr. and Mra. Brown receive a card reading, 


Mrs. Green 

Miss Green 

At Home 
[date and address) 


and they are unable to attend the function, they should send, in an 
envelope addressed to Mrs. Green and Miss Green, two of Mre. Brown's 
visiting-cards and three of Mr. Brown’s, so that they will reach Mrs. 


Green on the day of the reception. 


Erxqvirer.—The proper size of correspondence-paper to use to ac- 
knowledge an invitation or a gift is 6% inches long by 4 inches wide, 
ora little smaller; the sheet folds once to fit the envelope, and is plain 
white or the fashionable shade of blue, and decorated with the crest, 
monogram, initials, or address of the writer. Let me tell you what I 
thiuk is the prettiest way of wrapping and sending a holiday gift. 
Fold white tissue-paper neatly aboat it, tie it up with bright red baby- 
ribbon, and stick throngh the bow a sprig of holly, and fasten to the 
ribbon a white card which is d d with a painted bit of holly, 
and has written on it the name of the giver, and some such message as 
“ Merry Christmas” or “ Love and Good Wishes,” and the name of the 
person to whom it is sent. These cards may be bought for a few 
cents at most stationers’, and while mach prettier to nee than one's 
visiting-card, also take the place of a note. 





Our Sussorimee. —Yon ask whether it is proper to serve bouillon and 
consommé in any but regular bouillou-cups, adding that yon have 
some beautiful china cups, which, if permissible, you desire to use in- 
stead of purchasing regular bouillon-cups. I should say by all means 
ure what you have instead of buying others, unless you have the means 
to indalge all your fancies. Regular bouillon-cups come with saucers 
to match, and have two handles, and g lly covers, but one often 
sees ordinary cups used in their stead at the best honses, although of 
course, other things being equal, every housekeeper prefers to have on 
her table what is exactly en régle. Only such soups as bouillon, con- 
sommé and clam bouillon, should be served in cups, other sonps being 
served in soup-plates. Here is the dinner menu you ask for, with the 
appropriate wines: 





Oyster cocktail served in grape-frnit. 
Clear soup with custard blocks. Sauterne. 
Olives, celery, salted almonds, radishes. 
Lobster chops, sance tartare, cucumbers, French dressing. 


ry. 
Turkey stuffed with chestnuts, cranberry jelly, sweet-potato 
croquettes, green pease. Champagne. 
Roman punch in individual forms. 
Broiled partridges, celery and apple salad with mayonnuise. 
Burgundy. 
Biscuit Tortoni, cake. 
Grapes, pears, bonbons. 
Coffee, créme de menthe, apricot brandy. 


Oyster cocktail is most delicions when served in this manner and quite 
anew “ wrinkle"; the fruit should be prepared as it is ordinarily, cut 
in halves, the seeds and core removed, and the pulp al! around cut 
loose from the skin. Tiny oysters, the smallest Blue Points, are used, 
dressed with a little of their own liquid, a little lemon juice, some 
tomato cateup, Worcestershire sauce, vinegar, ea't, and a few drops of 
tabasco; oysters with some of the dressing are put in the centre of 
the halves of grape-fruit, about four or five oysters in each half, and 
the whole is served ice cold. 


Newoomure.—The two questions you ask relate to entirely different 
situations, and these demand on your part different obligations. You 
are a new-comer to the town where you reside, and of course your 
neighbors and the ladies in your social set should call upon you before 
you call upon them. One of these ladies, you say, mentioned her inten- 
tion of calling soon, but within a week or two you received instead a 
card from her inviting you to a reception, and her visiting-card en- 
closed with the invitation. It seems to me your duty is obvions, for 
her good intentions are evident, and her plan of calling in person was 
probably frustrated for some good reason which she will explain when 
she sees you. In your place I would certainly take the will for the 
deed and call upon her soon, especially as you were unable to attend 
the reception, and owe her a call in acknowledgment of her invita- 
tion. Your duty in the other case is different; you were invited to a 
reception given for a bride by her sister-in-law, and you are now in 
donbt whether you owe a call on the bride, who is an older resident 
than yon of the city, and has shown you no especial courtesy herself. 
You are under no social obligation to make that call, but of course you 
do owe a visit to the hostess of the reception, as to the other hostess, 
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FOR 1898 


will continue to present to its readers the most interesting and important events and achievements of civilization. 
Wherever interest is centred, there HARPER’S WEEKLY correspondents and artists will be found, as, for instance, at 


THE KLONDIKE 


from which place frequent and very interesting letters from Tappan ADNeEy, our special correspondent, have been received. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of tHe MIDDLE WEST 


FRANKLIN Matruews has just completed a tour of investigation in the smaller as well as larger cities of the Middle West, 
and the results of his inquiries into the Agricultural, Industrial, Political, and Social conditions will soon begin to be 
ox tae Oni recorded in letters which will appear periodically in HARPER’s WEEKLY. There will also be a 


LONDON LETTER 


treating of Art and Literature as well as the Social and Political problems of the Old World. 
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In the interest of the WEEKLY, Caspar Wuirtney, author of the book on English athletics entitled “A Sporting Pilgrimage,” 
what may be called 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


On his way to Vancouver he made studies of Sport in the West. From Vancouver he sailed for Japan and China; 
thence to Siam, where he will make his principal hunt from Bangkok, as the interior of Siam contains a greater variety 
of the big game he seeks than either Africa or India. Mr. Wurrney will visit India, and then proceed to Europe to 
prepare a series of articles on the Sports of Germany, France, and England. 
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There will be two serials in the year 1898. The first, which will begin with the new volume, will be “The 
Red Axe,” by S. R. Crockerr. The second serial will be “The Associated Hermits,” by Frank R. Stockton. 





Among the special contributors to HARPER’S WEEKLY are Cart Scuurz, W. D. Howe is, Henry James, 
E. S. Martin, ARNOLD Wuire, Horace HutcuHInson, and others. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL SCIENCE PUT 
INTO PRACTICE. 
‘2 year the theory and practice of the so- 
cial reform centres, the University Settle 
ment at 26 Delancey Street and the College 
Settlement at 95 Rivington Street, are attracting 
a more than ordinary amount of attention from 
the increasingly large number of sympathizers 
in all projects for the moral, intellectual, and 
material improvement of society’s lower strata, 

The University Settlement is more particu 
larly in the hands of men, collegians and non- 
collegians; but women serve in the Council 
and Executive Committee of the University 
Settlement Society, and lend their valuable as- 
sistance in many of its enterprises. 

Some seven years ago Stanton Coit, Ph.D., a 
graduate of Amherst College, took up his resi 
dence in a tenement-house at No. 146 Forsyth 
Street, New York city, to try the experiment 
in America of social reform as carried on at 
Toynbee Hall, London, where he had been 
passing some time. He put into practice at 
the same time some of his own ideas, origina- 
ting the first Neighborhood Guild, which he 
later duplicated at Leighton Hall, Kentish 
Town, London, while there on a visit, thus tak 
ing back to the home of the movement the riper 
results of his experiences. The New York 
Neighborhood Guild is an association of clubs, 
five in all—one for men and women, one for 
young men, one for young women, one for boys, 
and another for girls. At its inception it was 
only a boys’ club, but under Dr. Coit’s wise 
direction, and with the aid of some young la 
dies who kindly came down to lend their ser 
vices, the additional clubs were formed and the 
quarters enlarged. Other college-bred men 
were soon attracted by the new scheme, and 
E. 8. Forbes, W. B. Thorp, Mortimer I. Swift, 


Ellis G. Seymour, Charles B. Stover, with later Messrs 
Sharp, Eoilert,and Ord way, settled as residents inthe house- Street, and the house at 26 Delancey Street was 
hold. There the dominating idea has always been that leased, the Neighborhood Guild having some time 
of the family—both sexes and all ages represented in the previously merged into the University Settlement 
tive clubs, together with the residents, co-operating for the Society, the Guild House being the first settle- 
common welfare and pleasure, and there have never been ment. The object of the society is to bring men 
any distinctions of race or religious and political beliefs 
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The guild moved its headquarters to 147 Forsyth 


and women of education into closer relations with 
the laboring classes in New York for their 
mutual benefit. Its membership is open to 
both meu and women, college-reared or oth- 
erwise, and to the undergraduate as well as 
the graduate, the annual dues being one dol- 
lar for undergraduates, five dollars for all 
others. 

The society aims to lend advice and as- 
sistance to the Neighborhood Guild, now on 
a substantial basis, and to organize other 
guilds, which shall radiate about the central 
and fundamental one, endeavoring to carry 
out all the reforms, social, industrial, and ed- 
ucational, which the social idea demands. 





Fie. 1. 

7 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 

For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Two objects of the University Settlement 
are the advancement of the more backward so- 
cial classes, and the study by the laboratory 
method of the laws upon which that advance- 
ment depends. Its workers are of opinion that 
the -— of society, like that of nature, has 
passed the time when people believed that it 
could be profitably pursued mainly through 
books ; and they regard the slums as their ma- 
terial, from which to take daily object-lessons 
in social science. But to adequately do this, 
better facilities are needed, and the society is 
already looking forward to the possession of a 
commodious building. A sea-side residence is 
another scheme, and also the establishing of 
public baths and laundries, labor-intelligence 
bureaus, sick-benefit societies, and the trans- 
formation of the back yards of the tenement- 
houses of each block into a public park. A 
co-operative dairy and a number of improve- 
ments and enterprises are already established 
facts. 

There is an earnest call for volunteer work- 
ers of both sexes, and post-graduate students in 
law, medicine, or theology are especially invited 
to become resideuts. It is the hope of the so- 


SILK PETTICOAT WITH BUSTLE. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 





—SUIT FOR BOY FROM Fie. 2.—KILT SUIT FOR BOY FROM Fie. 3.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
2 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


13 TO 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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EVENING GOWN OF YELLOW SATIN WITH BLACK LACE. 
For description see patiern-sheet Supplement. 


ciety to have a regular weekly visitor to every four or 
five houses in the Tenth Ward, the most densely popu 
lated of all districts. With a hundred such visitors the 
society, in a comparatively short space of time, could 
change the moral, intellectual, and physical environment 
of its immediate province. Dr. Coit says, in his book on 
Neighborhood Guilds, that ‘‘the organization of the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the people is the crying need of 
our day.” 

Land has been secured for the new building at the 
corner of Eldridge and 
Rivington Streets, and 
has cost $58,000. The 
building is expected to 
reach the sum of $90,000, 
none of which has yet 
been raised. The archi 
tects, chosen by competi- 
tion, are Messrs. Howells 
and Stokes, the former a 
son of Mr. William Dean 
Howells; the latter,of Mr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes. 
One of these young ar- 
chitects made a special 
trip from Paris to Lon- 
don to visit settlements, 
in order to obtain a deep- 
er grasp of the objects of 
a settlement. 

No provision is made 
for ladies in the new 
building, but last spring 
a Women’s Auxiliary to 
the University Settle- 
ment Society was organ- 
ized, of which Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
is president, and this will 
co-operate with the men. 
Already the auxiliary 
has taken entire charge 
of the management and 
support of the kinder- 
garten, has proved of 
valuable aid to the libra- 
ry, and has contributed 
to the entertainments. 

new feature this 
year is a picture-circu- 
lating library, which 
circulates photographs, 
mainly of well-known 
paintings. Another pro- 
ject to be tried is that of 
circulating toys among 
the kindergarten chil- 
dren. 

The Neighborhood or 
Settlement House at No. 
26 Delancey Street, 
which has received the 
name of Lafayette Hall, 
serves as a residence for 
workers, as a basis for 
all the enterprises in 
which the society is in- 








Fie. 1—SHORT EVENING WRAP. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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terested, and as a place of 
meeting for all who are in any 
way concerned in the societ 
or Neighborhood Guild. 
The first floor contains two 
large assembly-rooms and a 
gymnasium. On the second 
floor are the library and read- 
ing-rooms, and a large room 
used for club purposes and as 
a cooking-school. On the 
third floor are two large 
rooms and a smaller one used 
for clubs and classes, and also 
as pool and billiard rooms. 
The top floor is used exclu- 
sively as resident apartments, 
and contains a sitting-room, 
dining-room, and three bed- 
rooms, penery, kitchen, etc: 
James B. Reynolds is the 
present head worker. Some 
of the daily or weekly enter- 
prises are the kindergarten, 
the Daisy Chain Club for lit- 
tle girls, the Chadwick Civic 
Club for boys, the Mayflower 
Club, where sewing is taught, 
the Tenth Ward Social Re- 
form Club,the Lincoln Social 
Club, the Improvement Soci- 
ety, Sunday evening lectures, 
Saturday evening dances, 
Teachers’ Conference, Penny 
Provident Fund Bank, the 
Order Club, the O. I. F. C. 
Club for young men, singing- 
class, children’s dancing- 
class, mothers’ meetings, 
American history and politics 
class, class in crystals and minerals, a well-supplied library 
and reading-room, and many other projects for general 
instruction and amusement. An important object of all 
is to counteract the pernicious influence of the saloons 
aad similar evils, and to meet the need felt by the whole 
human family for social intercourse. A nominal sum of 
five or ten cents or so is asked for some of the lessons and 
entertainments, with intention to foster self-respect. Oth- 
er means have also been chosen to interest and amuse the 
Tenth Ward's inhabitants, costing the members of the so- 
ciety much thought and labor. There have been flower 
shows, exhibitions of pictures, and excursions into the 
country, and the plans for the future are many and varied. 
The College Settlement at No. 95 Rivington Street, one 
of those founded by the College Settlement Association, is 
like in its aims poe sfanrr Nom to the University Settlement, 
but as its residents and helpers are all young women, it 
is perforce somewhat more limited in the scope and ac- 











For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fie. 1.—TUCKED TAFFETA BLOUSE. 


For pattern and description see No, XIII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2.—EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE GOWN. 





Fie. 2—CHECKED VELVET WAIST. 


For pattern and description see No, 
VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


complishment of its work. The present head worker is 
Dr. Jane A. Robbins, whose profession makes her unu- 
sually acceptable. All who have watched the develop- 
ment of its work feel that each year this College Settle- 
ment is exerting a greater influence for good, both as 
regards the residents and their neighbors. To the young 
women who have lived in the home has come a know- 
ledge that true refinement is not a matter of education 
alone; that spiritual beauty can be found in lives which 
seem poor and sordid, and a delicacy of feeling such as 
wealth and culture cannot create. A strong friendship 
has been formed between the residents and their hum- 
ble neighbors, and there exists a firm belief that all help 
has been reciprocal. Upon this homely friendship as a 
basis the residents have built their work, the whole struc- 
ture resting on a knowledge of the oneness of human na- 
ture, and a belief that God’s best is the inheritance of all 
His sons on earth. 





Fie. 83.—EVENING GOWN WITH VELVET FIGARO 
For pattern and description see No, V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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SHOES 


f ggpecs useful servants the fect have so 

much work to do on the march of life 
that they should be treated with greater con 
sideration than often is their lot. Webegin 
with the little ones, and crowd their tender 
crowing feet into shoes either too tight or 
too short, or both, the consequence being 
that before adolescence many young people 
have more or less deformed feet. The corns, 
bunions, and other painful excrescences from 
which numbers of men and women suffer 
due to folly in the choice of 
ind to the old idea,from whom de 


are largely 


shoes 


rived it is hard to say, that a small foot is a | 


very desirable possession 


The last which fits the foot comfortably is 
the best on which to have shoes made. One 
in usually find out after a while whether 
her foot requires a special last—whether, 


owing to the peculiar shape of the instep, 
she can safely wear a shoe selected from the 
common stock, or if for the sake of comfort 
and beauty her should be made for 
individual. A small extra cost 
should not be regarded when the question 
is of health and peace of mind, both of which 
depend large ly upon an easy fitting shoe. A 
too loose and too lurge is equally to be 


shoe 


her as an 


shoe 


deprecated with one which is too narrow or 
too short. For walking purposes, either in 
summer or in winter, a broad and rather 


thick sole is needful 
Low shoes and slippers are comforts only 
for the house during our wintry weather, 
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| well-intentioned, and those who commit it 
are complacently sclf-righteous in the mat- 
ter 
Other blunders we muke, as, for example, 
trying to live beyond our means, spending 
all that we earn, or, stiliemore fatal, 


partiality for one child above’ another, giv- 
ing‘ advantages to the favorite which mean 
restricted privileges to the rest of the family 
We blunder when we make the father a bur 
den-bearing pack-horse while the wife and 
daughters are needlessly extravagant. 
blunder when We overwork in any direction 


toil for ambition—because the one who over 
works burns life's candle thriftlessly at both 
ends. 

We sometimes blunder in trying to set 
things right. Laissee faire isn g rule in 
a great many of life’s problematic situa 


| tions. 


and invalids should avoid leaving the ankles | 
unprotected outside their own rooms, unless | 


they live in homes where the temperature is 
kept at an even rate, no matter what may be 
the variations without. Frequent changing 
of shoes rests the feet and saves the shoes. 
It is really good economy, if one can afford 
it, to keep several pairs of shoes in use at 
the same period, taking care to put them 
away in good order, always airing them and 
removing dust and dirt before placing them 
in the shoe box or bag. Tissue-paper stuffed 
into slippers and patent-leather shoes keeps 
them ip shape 
be smoothed and warmed by pressure from 
the hand before it is put on; this little care 
prevents the cracking of the leather 


WELL-MEANT BLUNDERS. 


W RITE the word blunder in large hand 
and look at it. How much mischief 
a blunder may do, and, indeed, usually does, 
with the very best intentions! How lasting 
ire its ill effects, clumsily as it has contrived 
to bring them about! How stupid it was, 
and how obstinate it is, and how pitiable alto 
gether are the marring and mismatching and 
disturbing work the blunderer manages to 
accomplish in the home and the community! 
Now it is a case of choosing . school or a 
profession or a line of business for a son; 
again it is a question of dwarfing or devel- 
oping a daughter's mind 
Again it is legislation for an association, a 
club, or a parish; a case of too rudely or too 
suddenly aud abruptly overturning old cus 
toms which are strong in virtue of use and 


precedent; or of too arrogantly introducing | 


new methods, and so defeating an admirable 
purpose by a mistake in the initial action. 
Tact «ad time would have brought about a 
beneficent change gradually, but the biun 
derer is reckless, and cannot wait for these 
slower agencies 

When, as often, it is that other and small- 
er community of which we are thinking, the 
household, then tact and time will usually 
straighten out a path; but the well-meaning 


parent cannot abide in quietness; he must | 


act at once, and his act is a mistake which 
perhaps is never set right. For home blun 


ders and blunders with children are the very | 


worst of all 

We blunder distressingly too in very much 
of our treatment ofthe old. Youth, inevery 
period, presses eagerly on to the forefront of 
the stage A wonderful imperious energy 
possesses it, and drives it forward to its con 
quests. This is of necessity, and nobody 
who has common-sense complains of it; the 
retiring generation has had its day and its 
opportunity, and it must inevitably recede 
before the advancing tide of the next. In 
individual history, however, we blunder 
shockingly in our attitude toward old people. 
Half the time we behave as though they had 
lost reason, desire, and judgment, merely be- 
cause physically they are less vigorous than 
formerly, and because the house they live in 
is a little out of repair 

We see this exemplified more sadly than 
elsewhere in the case of a mother grown old, 
who has buried her husband. and who must 
share the home of a child. Perhaps it is im 
possible for her to remain by herself in the 
dear old homestead. Possibly she must be 
like a tree torn up by the roots and trans 
jlanted to new soil. There may be no help 
in the emergency, bitter though it be 

But why act without consulting hér with 
the most delicate consideration at every step? 
Why determine for her what she shall do, and 
where she shall go, and what she shal] wear, 
and whom she shall see, reminding her in 
every desolate and sorrowful hour that she 
is no longer an independent honse-mistress, 
and treating her as if she were a person un- 
der authority. 

Of all common every-day heart-breaking 
blunders, this is one of the most inexcusable, 
yet it is seldom other than transparently 


A patent-leather shoe should | 


Especially when it is doubtful whether 
our meddling interference in the business of 
others—in their love-affairs, in the conduct 
of their homes, in their choice of a profes 
sion, will do any good, let us hesitate long 
before we act. 

Passive neglect may be a blunder, but in a 
majority of places it is the opposite, and 
wholesome letting alone is far better than en 
ergetic management. Forgiveness for well 
meant blundering must be sought by many 
of us on our knees. 

If you have it by you, read E. R. Sill’s fa 
miliar poem, of which the burden is, ‘‘ Be 
merciful to me, a fool!” and then let us all 
be careful to take its lesson home. It is sad 
indeed for any of us when 


Our hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heartstrings of a friend. 


HOMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 
\ ONEY, time, and strength is the order 
4 of valuation with most of us. It is true 
that many are obliged to put money first, 
but even the most straitened in circum- 
stances would often save more by reversing 
this order, and caring first for strength, next 
for time, when money, or the lack of it, will 


| not mean so much. 


| the mixing-pan, especially oatmeal. 


Our mothers liad bread mixed twice a week, 
and we go on doing the same, even if Bridget 
has left and the bread-maker is frail. Whole 
wheat or brown bread can be mixed with a 
spoon, which saves the strain of “ working” 
the dough, and bread dough will keep some 
time in a refrigerator or any cold place. When 
a loaf or some biscuit are wanted cut a piece 
of the cold dough and work i oroughly 
for two or three minutes, then put it to rise 
in the pan. Save the water in which rice 
has been boiled to mix bread, and add to it 


any cold rice, boiling it softer than prepared | 


| for the table. Any cereal is good to put in 


By mix- 


| ing now with milk and again with water, 


you vary the flavor of the bread, and a weak- 

ly child will relish these changes in the staff 
| of life. Keep a box of sifted flour, and set it 
in a warm corner some hours before baking- 
time. 


As to cakes, treasure receipts of those | 


that will keep fresh. A molasses fruit-cake 
will keep for weeks in a stone jar, and the 
last piece be as good as the first 


| or hard sauce is almost equal to plum pud- 
ding. Here is the receipt: 

Two -thirds teacup butter, 1 cup brown 
| sugar, 2 cups cooking-molasses, 1 cup milk, 
4 eggs, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 table-spoonful 
| each ginger and cinnamon, 1 table-spoonful 
| grated nutmeg, 44 to 5 cups sifted flour 


each raisins and currants. Cream butter 
beaten, the milk, salt, and spices. Stir in 
the flour by degrees. Dissolve soda in a 
table-spoonful of hot water and add to the 
mixture; flour the fruit and add it last. 
Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 

Do not make a slave of yourself as to des- 
serts. A most successful dessert for chil- 
dren is home-made or plain candy. A cup 
of chocolate with molasses cake, café wa- 
fers and Prench prunes, canned fruit with 
cream are good, and if you do up your own 
fruit, and skim the cream from the day’s 
supply of milk, are not beyond a limited 

purse. How often has a dessert of stewed 
prunes and thin bread-and-butter been made 
| successful by an addition of fresh conun 
| drums or some carefully chosen anecdotes! 





If the family is small, try washing once 
a fortnight, und if possible on a Tuesday; 
this leaves Monday to tidy up and look over 
the clothes, mending what might get more 
torn in the wash. Soak the c_othes over- 
night in tepid or cold water, and if you 
keep the fire ‘‘ in,” put the Loiler, two-thirds 
full of water, on the stove, with a good cup- 
| ful of sliced soap in it. The one who gets 
breakfast should be up by five o’clock on 
wash-day. By the time she has run the 
clothes through the wringer the water in 
the boiler is boiling. Take four table-spoon- 
fuls of kerosene and stir it into the doiling 
suds. Put the wet clothes in this, the clean- 
est in the first boilerful. By seven o’clock 
the second batch of clothes is in the boiler. 
Nothing remains but to rinse thoroughly in 
| two waters, blue, and hang out 





{ more | 
than we earn. We sometimes blunder in our | 


We | 


—in toil for money, in toil for pleasure, in | 


A square | 
of this cake steamed and served with creamy | 


(depends on the quality of flour), 1 cup | 


and sugar well, add molasses, eggs well | 


not. the slightest odor of kerosene, and the 
| clothes are beautifully clean. 
| Under-clothes } much prettier when 

ironed, but that is they do not smell as 
| sweetly, do not last as long, and are not us 
wholesome, . But, the clothes must be well 
sunned; if dried if the house ov account of 
| a storm, hang them in the sun another day. 
By denying, yourself the pretty ironed gar- 
ments you may be a calmer, happier, strong- 
er woman for: those whose lives are bound 
up with yours. As to table-cloths, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, and pillow-slips, by ironioga 
little at a time they will give you no trouble, 
Pull the sheets thoroughly, and be careful 
that everything is snapped and folded as it 
is taken from the line. 


Whenever a carpet wears out,if you ate 
short of help, replace it by matting and art- 
squares. If matting is thoroughly swept 

ice in two weeks, and wiped up with a cloth 
dipped in a half-pail of water with a handful 
of salt in it, no rooms need be swept between- 
times except the dining-room and kitchen. 
A parlor, if dusted and a sweeper.run over 
the middle of it every few days, need not be 
swept oftenet.than once a month; but then 
everything aust be taken out, and the work 
must be therongh. It is trying to keep house 
with one servant (or none) as others do with 
four that breaks a woman down. 

Have a wire “drainer” for dish-washing 
and two dish-pans. Wasl: in hot and rinse 
in boiling water, and pile crockery in the 
drainer; by the time you have dried the sil- 
ver and glass and tidied the kiichen thé china 
will be almost if not quite dry. 

Wash a quantity of potatoes at a time, 
using a whisk-broom for the operation. Pile 
these in the dish-drainer, and when dry put 
in the closet-—they are ready for baking, and 
will not soil the hands very much when you 
peel them. 

A suggestion as to chapped or roughened 
hands; smear them with mutton tallow and 
wear gloves at night. 

Save strength, time, and money, but throw 
worry away 





ADVICE TO MoTHnEeKs.—Mxs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays al] pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—{Adv.] 
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MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 





firm with their orders that they will 


always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 3 


"ROBES ”, MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
f Wales. 
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We owe qenctanes & CO.’S FINEST 

SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 

market, and have submitted sapien ty oeakial to 

careful chemical analysis. 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
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Ask your «GILT EDGE” DRESS STAY. 


for the Take no Other. 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 
RAE & CO. 
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PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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VIOLETTE DE LA REINE | 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


ughly ts | § GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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Now in Our 
new offices at the opposite corner of 
20th Street, : 


898 Broadway. 


Call and examine models ing the ar-! 
tistic effects which can be with the ; 


Featherbone. 


Full instructions free. ‘ 
OFFIcss : 


898 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Plac 
Bostou ; 28 South 8th Street, Philadelphia ; 
Marshall Field Annex B’ld, Chicago, or we will 
send instruction books. 


Woacifpaihelinee. 
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ONE-PIECE UNDERWEAR 


depends largely upon such features as are found in the 
Elliott Buttonless Suit. 
Adjusted by a Simple Knot. 

Begin the season right in selecting your winter under- 
garments and examine the Elliott. Inquire at your dry- 
goods dealers’, or address 

COURTNEY M’F’G CO. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company 





That 

Tailor Finish 

. ¥. 

is Yours 
if you use the S.H. & M. 
REDFERN binding on your 
skirts. It is made of fine 
bias corded velvet, dyed 
with pure dyes, cut with 
absolute accuracy, and never 
frays or ravels. It comes 
in all dress shades, and 
every yard of the genuine 


is stamped on the back 
with the letters 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon applicatéin, at the uniform price of 


SKIRT . 25 Cextts 
ame: is | COMPLETE } 


SLEEVE. 2 os 


All Patterns. Medium Size —36 bust. 





- 75 Cents 


“oe 





In each case the money should accompany the order. 
In ordering: twe"Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Gentlemen,— 

Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 
Plate, number 


for which I enclose ... .. cents, 


Name. 
Address 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 27 and 28, page 1072. 
Address Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





Laces. 
Point Appliqué Scarfs 
and Sashes. 
Honiton, Duchesse, and 
Point Lace Collars, 
| Rufflings, Chiffons, Veilings, 
Feather Boas, Lace and 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


GLOVES. 
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~ CALIFORNIA 
OR MEXICO? 


WHERE WILL YOU GO 


THIS, WINTER? WHY NOT TRY 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, §T. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton BR. R.—St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern 
and Southern Pacific R. R. 





1 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, N. 


‘ 
. 


The Luxurious ‘‘SUNSET LIMITED” 


RK. R.—Texas & Pacific KR: R 


Droadooy KAS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


and business of all kinds 


SHOPPING in New York by aladyof 
ex 


ence, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y 


$550 CRUISE, FEB. 5, 1898. 
§8.**ALLER.” All shore excursions included, 


” 











For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, slee: ing-car tickets, | ORIEN 
| and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 2 N. Y. City. | 


F.C. CLARK, 111 Bway, N.Y. 

















FO’ HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Nothing has been left undone which could be expected to make them more and more contemporaneous, more and more useful to the hour. At the same time they have a permanent value.—/V. Y. Tribune. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY # # #2 #& & 


Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address for a year 
Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address for 6 months - 

Subscriptions to any two of these periodicals to any one address for a year - 
Subscriptions to any two of these periodicals to any one address for 6 months 


to each 


Subscriptions | 
$4 00 a Year | 
| 




















The amount of subscription should be for- 
payable to Harper & Brothers, and should 
scriber. When no date is specified, the sub- 


warded by Check, Draft, or Money Order, 
accompany the name and address of the sub- 
scription will begin with the current number. 
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A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS 


“Deas Sawta Crave,” wrote Jimmie, 


“I don’t want much this year, 
And so 1 write thie letter 
To save you trouble, dear 


“Last year you bronght me plenty, 
Likewlee the year before, 

Until it seemed I couldn't 
Want, truly, sir, much more. 


“I know how hard your work is 
Preparing toys for us; 

And I should like to spare you 
Mach trouble and much fuss 


“You've made your toys to order 
For others and for me, 

And I am giad you did it 
You're good as good can be. 


‘And I am not ungrateful, 
But let me tell you this 

There's ready-nae toys somewhere 
And J know where it is 


“If you will go to number 
Six-twenty-eight Tenth Street 

You'll find a jet of things there 
That J showid find most sweet 


“ There’s stores, and ‘lectric lannches. 
And games, and other things, 

To make all kids with reason 
Feel happier than kings 


“And all you've got to do, sir, 
To ward of all your ills, 

Is tell ‘em that we'll make a choice, 
And you will pay the bills. 


“It's awfal cold on Christmas 
For those who have to roam, 

And if you'll give the order, 
Why, you can stay at home 


“And I can tell you too, sir— 
I might as well confess 

The finest things at Christmas 
Are sent by the express 


“So do not bother, Sante, 
To travel and to tess 

Send all your things by wagon 
That's good enough for us 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


A LONG FELT WANT. 


“What I'd like to see,” remarked the little boy, 
“is a cart for winter like we have to sprinkle the 
streets in sammer. I think a cart that would eprinkle 
a street with snow about coasting-time would be a 
great invention.” 

—————— 


“ You and I must be related,” said the baby's sweater 
to the monkey-on-a-stick. 
“ How's that ?” asked the monkey 
“ Weare both baby jampers,” said the small sweater 
And the wax dull laughed until her complexion 
rolled down her cheeks. 
—_—.——_ 


“Which would you rather have for Christmas, 
Tommy, a sled or a pair of skates?” asked Tommy's 
father. 

“Ob—I think a sled and a pair of skates would be 
very nice,” eald Tommy. 

———>> 


“IT hear that burglars got into your house the other 
night and stole jewelry worth $500," said Collingwood. 

“That wasn't the worst of it, either,” replied 
a>. 

‘* What else wae there?” 

“ Well, they lighted the gas all over the house, and 
left it burning untii we came home from the theatre 
and extinguished it.” 

—— 

“I should think Santa Clans’s reindeer would get 
winded, jumping about so much and travelling so 
fast,” sald Mollie. 

“Poh!” cried Jack. “ Don't you suppose he's got a 
bicycle pump along with him to pump ‘em up agaiu if 
they do?” 

es 


“T anderstand, Santa Claus,"’ said a critic, “ that 
you ignored the Klondike this year.” 

“Notatall," said Santa. “1 did my level best forall 
the Klondikers."’ 

“Somebody said you didn’t fill a stocking in the 
whole place.” 

“ That's true,” replied Santa Clans. ‘* How could 1? 
It’s so cold up there everybody slept with his stock- 
ings on.” 

——_>—- 
“I wish I could find,” said Bobbie, 
“Some seeds of the Christmas tree, 
For I'd like to plant just a dozen 
That ‘ld sprout out toys for me.” 


WITHIN THE LAW. 


“WHERE ARE You GOING, MY PRETTY MAID?” 
“I'M GOING A-BIKING, 81,” SHK SAID. 

“ Tuene’s SO BELL ON YOUR WHEEL, THOUGH, MY PRETTY MAID.” 
“When | MOUNT THERE WILL BE ONK, SIR,” SHE SAID, 


AND THE SWANS. 
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THE REJECTION. 
“AND YOU DON’T LOVE ME?” 
“No.” 
“AND YOU WISH ME TO Go?” 
“ Y—yxs.” 
“Very wet. Ir you WILL Let Go or mY HAND I'LL START AT ONCE,” 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


There’s a wagon in my closet, 
Two smal! 4 and a sled; 

I reach a gown to take it down, 
A drum falls on my bead. 


There's a sheep hid in the corner, 
Just a touch wil) make him baa; 

And on the floor behind the door 
There lies a chu-cha car. 


Every place is hiding something; 
Every day | think, with gise, 
I'll bless the dawn of Christmas 

morn 

When Tommy has his tree. 

Er 

“ What time do your boys get 
Chrietmas morning, Hicks ?” as! 
Wilkins. 

“They don't get up Christmas 
morning at all,” said Hicks. “ They 
stay up all night.” 

Po 

*T was the night before Christmas, 
and all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse. 

And this was the reason—no cause 
for regret— 

The house was a damp one, and 
labelled *“*To Let.” 


PS ele <a 

It was Christmas morning ; Jarley 
looked bine. 

“Whats the matter, Jarley? 
Didn’t your rich uncle send you 
anything 7?” 

“Yes. He sent me a telegram— 
collect,” said Jariley. 








ipa press 

** When I was in the country last 
summer,” remark Hunker, “I 
discovered that a cow is always 
milked on one side.” 

“ And I know which aide that is,” 
replied Higgine, who was never in 
the country jn his life. 

“ Which ?” 


“ The outside.” THE JUMPING-JACK AMUSES HD~ 
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